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INTRODUCTION. 



The following Letters addressed to the Rev. Dr John Brown, 
in consequence of his refusal to pay the Annuity Tax, have 
recently appeared in the Edinburgh Advertiser. The subject 
being of such general importance, especially at a time when so 
many have combined to resist the payment of a l^al impost, 
the Author has been requested to allow them to be published in 
a more permanent form, to which he has acceded. They are, 
accordingly, now collected, and presented to tlie Public ; and as 
those who have undertaken their publication are desirous that 
they should obtain a wide circulation, and prove extensively 
useful, the price has been fixed at a low rate. 

The questions discussed in these Letters do not respect the 
Annuity Tax only, nor are they merely of local and temporary 
interest ; they comprise the duty of the payment of taxes of 
every description, and at all times. And especially, they relate 
to that most erroneous mdde of interpreting the Scriptures, ex- 
emplified in Dr Brown's discourses, which is calculated to make 
them void, not only in what regards obedience to Civil Govern- 
ment, but also as to every other duty. 



PREFACE. 



The Annuity Tax referred to in the following let- 
ters, from which the Clergy of the Established Church 
in Edinburgh derive their stipends, has existed for 
about 200 years. To the payment of this tax a sys- 
tem of resistance has lately been organized. Its 
first opponents appear to have been men immersed 
in the politics of this world, who cared little for Chris- 
tianity in any form. Of late, however, the agitating 
party have so far prevailed, as to influence the con- 
duct of many of whom better things might be ex- 
pected. 

The progress of this species of agitation was chiefly 
alarming, as it indicated the working of an opposi- 
tion to lawful authority, the results of which may 
ultimately be attended with tumult and bloodshed. 
It was therefore calculated to awaken just indigna- 
tion, when, at a public meeting in October last, the 
Rev. Dr John Brown stood forward and read a writ- 
ten declaration, pledging himself to suffer any penalty, 
even to the extent of bonds and imprisonment, rather 
than pay a tax which contributed to the support of 
the Clergy of the Established Church. At the same 
time he stated, that he was one of 1961 individuals 
in Edinburgh, against whom warrants on account of 
their refusal to pay this tax had been issued. The 
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radical in politics, and the infidel in religion, might 
probably laugh in secret at the abandonment of 
Christian duty involved in Dr Brown's declaration ; 
but considering the station which he occupies as a 
leader in a large denomination of Christians, and as 
the theological instructor of their future ministers, 
no one can deny that his influence and example must 
be considerable either for good or evil. 

It was. under these circumstances that I felt it my 
duty to bring the conduct of Dr Brown to the test 
of the Word of God. I therefore addressed to him 
a letter through the medium of the Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser. To that letter he replied in a manner which 
proved how little he had calculated on the difficulties 
of his position, and how much he was swayed by the 
tumultuous influence of worldly passions. He felt the 
keenness of the shaft that was vringed with truth, 
but instead of attributing its sting to the proper 
cause, he declared that he was the object of a rail- 
ing accusation, and that I might rail on without 
further answer from him. He soon discovered that 
my arguments were not to be so easily disposed of, 
and after more than once violating his pledge of 
silence, he finally delivered to his congregation two 
elaborate discourses on civil obedience and the pay- 
ment of tribute, in which he reviewed the whole 
subject, and printed them with copious notes, defend- 
ing his resistance to the Annuity Tax. 

It has been my object in the following letters to 
expose Dr Brown's principles and conduct in the light 
of Scripture, and to prove, that in refusing payment of 
a lawful tax he has sinned against God, and held 
himself out as an example to others, who, by follow- 
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ing his steps, will implicate themselves in the same 
gailt. In every one of the questions discussed are 
involved principles of lasting importance, which in 
the present age of change and agitation are peculi- 
arly deserving of attention. If the Bible be indeed 
the volume of God*s holy Word ; if it does contain 
the Christian's rule of conduct, as delineated in its 
precepts and example by the finger of divine inspira- 
tion ; if it be the book out of which men shall be judg- 
ed at the last day ; with what horror ought we to view 
the attempt to firitter down its meaning, so as to accom- 
modate it to the prejudices and the follies of latitudi- 
narians in religion, or agitators in politics ! If Dr 
Brown is at liberty to trample on the law of Christ 
so far as it relates to tribute ; if, with impunity, he 
may give to the winds the solemn precepts of the 
Apostle, why may not others more reckless, though 
not more daring in their application of the Neologian 
theory, also venture to blot out of the Book of God 
whatever happens to condemn a cherished sin, or run 
counter to any of their preconceived notions. 

Dr Brown is not aware of the precipice on which 
he stands. He little dreams of the awful responsibility 
in which he is involving himself ! He may take en- 
couragement from the applause of those who use him 
as a political tool, and may mistake the empty sound 
of flattery for the approbation of enlightened men, 
but this is a poor substitute for the approval of God. 
In his calmer hours, when away from the bustle and 
excitement of agitation, does he not consider what is 
likely to be the effect of his example upon those who 
look up to him as a guide ? Does he not think of 
the dangerous vortex in which he is involving him- 
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self as well as others ? And if he hopes to escape 
the temptations into which he plunges, has he the 
same confidence as to those whom he hurries on in 
the like dangerous path ? 

Had I not been deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subjects in debate, I should not have 
come forward on this occasion. But in the peculiar 
exigencies of the present times, there seems to be 
a loud call upon Christians, according to their means 
and opportunities, to warn others of the dangers 
with which they are threatened. Every successive 
age brings with it its own temptations, and to those 
whose perceptions are not clouded by their worldly 
politics, or deadened with the jargon of party strife, 
it is very plain that we are now living in times emi- 
nently perilous to the professors of religion. There 
are seasons when such conduct as that of Dr Brown 
would be injurious to none but himself. But in an 
age like the present — an age of much excitement 
and of political changes, it is no light matter to wit- 
ness a minister of the Gospel and a theological 
professor, placing himself in the front ranks of agita- 
tion, and heading an organized system of resistance 
to the laws of his country. 

Assuredly this is, of itself, a sign of the times of 
no doubtful import. It becomes doubly striking 
when it is considered that Dr Brown does not stand 
alone ; that, on the contrary, he is cheered onwards 
by other ministers of long standing, who have testi- 
fied their concurrence in his opinions, and their 
approval of his resolution ; while there are many 
professing Christians who shelter themselves behind 
his authority, and make his example an apology for 
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conduct which, at any other period, would have been 
deemed wholly inconsistent with the slightest pre- 
tensions to godliness. 

It is not to be supposed that this restless insubor-* 
dination has suddenly sprung up in such luxuriance. 
Christians are always prone to catch somewhat of 
the tone and colour of the age in which they live ; 
and in proportion as turbulence and agitation have 
become popular, too many of the professed disciples 
of Christ have forgotten the injunctions of tjieir 
Divine Master, and acted in such a manner, that so 
far from exhibiting., themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, it might be supposed that all 
their loftiest aspirations, and all their highest efforts, 
were bounded with the prospect of some new poli- 
tical change, or some empty dream of popular 
aggrandizement. The solemn injunctions in regard 
to civil obedience, as contained in the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, have been 
practically neglected even by many who would fear 
to deny their authority. The precepts of the Apostle 
being in direct hostility to the spirit and temper 
of political agitators, it is no wonder that those 
who have been seduced by their snares, should 
desire to lull their conscience to sleep, and turn 
away from all that might disturb its slumbers. The 
infidel, sitting in the chair of the scomer, boldly 
scoffs at the words of the Apostle, which he does not 
affect either to misinterpret or misunderstand. The 
more subtle Neologian finds in these words matter 
adapted only for a peculiar season, and a small body 
of Christians. The Socinian adopts the same per- 
suasion, and unites both with the Infidel and Neo- 



logian in sneering at any attempt to restrain their 
schemes of political agitation, nntil at last they have 
gone £Eir to turn the very idea of submission to** the 

* powers thtxt bet'' into a by-word and a proverb for 
ridicule. 

If ever there was a period in the history of the 
world, in which more than at any other, Christians 
have reason to be grateful for their outward privileges, 
it is now, when, in this favoured country, men of 
every religious denomination are permitted to wor- 
ship God according to their conscience, without the 
hazard of molestation from any quarter, civil or 
religious. For these privileges, fervent thanks are 
due to the Great Ruler of events. But is it to be 
supposed that God is honoured or thanked for these 
blessings by men, whose feelings can only find ex- 
pression in great swelling words of vanity about 
" battles to be fought," about " high places to be won,*' 
about " lives to be jeoparded," or " tyranny and 

* wrong " to be redressed ? Is it under such teaching 
that Christians will become remarkable for their quiet 
and peaceable lives, as men that " fear God " and 
" honour the king," and ** meddle not with them that 

* are given to change?" Or will not those Churches 
that are subjected to such pernicious doctrine be 
found to be among that unhappy number who have 
forsaken their first love, whose candlestick is in 
danger of being removed, and whose ways are not 
perfect before God ? 

The practical effects of this doctrine are becoming 
more and more manifest. Can we look without 
anxiety as to the spiritual welfare of those who are 
forward in every scene of political strife, and whose 
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whole soul seems to be wrapped up in the prosecu- 
tion of some party objeet ? Christian legislators and 
statesmen have lamented the deadening tendency of 
their legitimate and nec^sary pursuits. They have 
regretted that in their unavoidable amalgamation 
with the worlds it was difficult to keep themselves 
free from its contagion. But what must be the case 
with those, who, on every occasion of popular excite- 
ment, volunteer their services, and engage in political 
pursuits with a zest which seems to indicate that 
these are far more congenial with their habits, than 
the performance of those duties in which pure and 
undefiled religion consists. 

Nor is this all, there are some who, like Dr Brown, 
predict the coming of great changes. Are they 
foolish enough to believe that these changes can be 
effected without convulsion ? We know that there 
is a day approaching when God will come out of his 
place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their 
iniquity ; to reckon with the nations for their con- 
tempt of his authority, for their rejection of his 
Gospel, and for their trampling on his precepts. But 
. we know also by whom it has been said, " Woe unto 

* you that desire the day of the Lord ! to what end 

* is it for you ? the day of the Lord is darkness, and 

* not light. As if a man did flee from a lion, and a 

* bear met him ; or went into the house, and leaned 
^ his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. Shall 

* not the day of the Lord be darkness, and not light ? 

* even very dark, and no brightness in it?" In nearly 
the same words, another prophet was commanded to 
speak of the coming of that day : " Blow ye the 
^ trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in my holy 
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* mountain ; let all the inhabitants of the land 

* tremble : for the day of the Lord cometh, for it is 
^ nigh at hand ; a day of darkness and of gloominess, 
' a day of clouds and of thick darkness." Does this 
resemble the language in which many in the prospect 
of great political changes are accustomed exultingly 
to expatiate, and to " desire " the coming of that day ? 
Or rather, is it possible to imagine a stronger contrast ? 
Ought not Christians, in the persuasion of the coming 
of such events, instead of inflaming their minds by 
idle declamations about occupying " the high places 

* of the field," to remind one another of the command 
and gracious injunction of God : " Come, my people, 

* enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors 

* about thee ; hide thyself as it were for a little 

* moment, until the indignation be overpast. For, 

* behold, the Lord cometh out of his place to punish 

* the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity : the 

* earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall no 

* more cover her slain." 
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LETTER I. 

November 13, 1837. 
SiR| — In the account of the late meeting in Edinburgh to 
oppose the Annuity Tax, it is stated that you expressed a de- 
termination never to pay it again, as you ^^ could not do so 

* without offering violence to your conscientious conviction," and 
that you *^ resisted the tax from the fear of contracting guilt 

* before God." This resolution is directly contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and tramples under foot one of the great laws of the king- 
dom of Christ* That a Christian, with the injunctions of the 
Apostles on this subject before his eyes, should fear to contract 
guilt by paying tribute, is truly astonishing. I shall refer only 
to Romans xiii. 1 — 7, and shall merely quote the passage. 
The meaning is so clear, that any attempt to evade it must be 
utterly forced and unnatural. The conscience that can resist it 
must be either not in subjection to the Word of God, or greatly 
in ignorance of that Word. 

^^ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers ; for there 

* is no power but of Grod : the powers that be are ordained of 

* God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth 
^ the ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall receive to 
< themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good 

* works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
' power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
^ the same : For he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
^ But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth 
^ not the sword in vain : for he is the minister of God, a re- 
*-venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Where- 
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* fore ye must needs be subject^ not only for wrath, but also 
^ for conscience' sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute also : 

* for they are God's ministers, attending continually upon this 
' very thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues : tribute to 

* whom tribute is due ; custom, to whom custom ; fear, to whom 
' fear ; honour, to whom honour." 

I am aware that many expedients have been resorted to, to 
limit the application of this apostolic rule ; but it is a law of 
Christ, expressed with a fulness and precision beyond that which 
is to be found on almost any other subject ; and it is at his peril 
if any man rebel against it. 

You, Sir, hold a very responsible situation as a minister of a 
numerous congregation — as an influential member of a large 
denomination, and as one who is employed officially in training 
young men for the minbtry ; and if on so momentous a ques- 
tion your conscience is misinformed, how mischioTous must be 
the influence of your doctrine and conduct. I am shocked with 
your detennination of going to prison, rather than pay a tax of 
which you disapprove. What an example is this to your con- 
gregation I What an extensive and pernicious efiect must it 
have, not only on your own denomination, but on Christians in 
general t What mischief is it calculated to excite in social 
life P To what violence and bloodshed may it not lead ? Is 
thb like the doctrine and conduct of the apostles and first Chris- 
tians? Can any thing be conceived more opposite ? Your views 
of the Scriptural ^j in which the religion of Christ ought to be 
maintained you have a right to promulgate and defend by argu- 
ment. But to resist a tax imposed by the Government under 
which you live, is to rebel against Christ, and in the end may 
kindle the flames of civil war. You may attempt to excuse 
yourself as you will, but it must be evident to those who trem- 
ble at the Word of God, and understand the import, of the 
passage above (quoted, that a more flagrant violation of the 
divine law has seldom been exemplified than in the line of con- 
duct which you have adapted, and the deliberate purpose which 

you have avowed. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT HALDANE. 
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LETTER 11. 

THE CONDUCT OF THE EABI«T CHBISTIAMS RESPECTINO THE 

PATICENT OF TBIBUTE. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Nofember 24, 1887. 
Sir, — Dr Brown's defence against the cbeurges contained in 
my letter of the 1 3th instant appeared in your last paper. In the 
second edition of that paper, you inserted a notice from me to 
the efifect, that, notwi&standing all he had said, he had not 
exonerated himself from my charge of his having violated the 
divine law, as I should afWrwards prove. This proof I reserve 
ibr a future occasion. At present, I shall only notice some of 
those remarks in his letter which apply to myself personally, 
together vrith what he has advanced respecting the testimony 
of Tertullian, in reference to the payment of taxes by the early 
Christians. 

Dr Brown concludes his letter by observing, that I have got 
my answer, and if not satisfied, I may, uninterrupted and unre*- 
proved by him, rail on. If the answer he has published be all 
he intends to make, or is capable of making, much better would 
it have been for him to have remained silent. Nothing, how- 
ever, in my letter justifies his accusing me of railing against 
him. When any one unjustly charges anoth^ with railing, it 
is easy to judge which is the railer. Id the same sentence, he 
observes that I have barred the door on all direct communica- 
tion. He probably refers to the duty enjoined---Matt. xviii, 15, 
*^ If thy brother shall trespass against thee^ go and tell him his 
^ fault between thee and him alone." That command refers 
exclusively to personal offences, whether private or public^ and 
not to such a case as the one now in question. Between Dr 
Brown and me there is no personal offence ; it is his conduct 
in violating the divine law that I have impugned. When Peter 
was to be blamed, Paul withstood him to the face before them 
all. Dr Brown remarks, that I made my charges against him 
without proof. My proof was the express declaration of one of 
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the plainest and most explicit passages in the Word of God, 
and to his perversion of that passage I intend afterwards to call 
his attention. 

Dr Brown observes, that " he who, without evidence, insi- 
^ nuates that another is capable of such vile hypocrisy," (name- 
ly, *^ to make scruples of conscience a pretext for either evading 

* the payment of a tax, or exciting civil dissensions," &c.) ** only 

* betrays the meanness of his own character, as, in judging of 

* the motives of another, he unintentionally makes a disclosure 

* of his own/' Here he seems to ^* insinuate," that I have 
charged him with vile hypocrisy. His charge is unfounded. 
My letter contains no such charge ; I neither accused him of 
hypocrisy, nor judged his motives ; his avowed principles are 
what I condemn. I cannot help, however, being struck with 
the contrast exhibited in his conduct now and at a former 
period. On the occasion I allude to, he not only contribut- 
ed voluntarily to the support of the greatest desecrator of the 
ScriptUKs that has appeared, but loudly called on the Chris- 
tians in Scotland to concur in this contribution. At present, 
from the " fear of contracting guilt," he refuses to pay a tax 
imposed by the Government under which he lives. Without 
charging him with hypocrisy, in either instance, I may be allow- 
ed to express my astonishment, that his conscience should be so 
little scrupulous in the one case, and so morbidly sensitive in 
the other. This can only be accounted for by his being blind- 
ed by prejudice, or having his conscience ill informed. In either 
alternative, it is unsafe for Christians to follow him as a leader, 
and unworthy of them to be swayed by his example. 

I have said that Dr Brown's charge is unfounded, and it is 
not the first time that I have taxed him with unfounded state- 
ments. On a former occasion I confronted him, as he knows, 
and challenged him to substantiate an assertion which he had 
made. I published, at the same time, the following remark of 
one who, having heard of another of his assertions, observed, 
that it was ^^ one of the most audacious attempts ever made by 
' a Christian minister to carry a point by mere hardihood of 
^ reckless asseveration." Dr Brown attempted, in a published 
letter, dated April 8, 1830, to answer certain charges preferred 
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against him by the gentleman alluded to. He received a reply. 
May 7th, in which, after fully and unanswerably convicting Dr 
Brown of ** glaring misrepresentations,'' the letter concludes as 
follows : ^* Your name is in danger of going down to posterity, 
* not among the number of those who have testified for the 
^ integrity of the Word of God, but among that inglorious 
' band who, like the younger Turretine of Geneva, bartered 
^ their hereditary honours for the short-lived praise of false and 
' mistaken liberality." 

When any one like Dr Brown comes forward on one occa- 
sion to extenuate the violation of the purity of the Scriptures, 
and when afterwards, by sophistical reasonings, he perverts their 
import, it is proper that Christians should be put on their guard. 
If any are in danger of being misled by the letter which Dr 
Brown has now published, I beg to call their attention to the 
quotation he has alleged from Tertullian. Were the version 
he has presented correct, it would involve the early C'\.istians 
b the Le cha,^ with himself, of violatbg the divine law. 
But never were men more blameless, or more exemplary in that 
very respect in which, according to his citation, they must be 
held guilty. I have been favoured with the subjoined commu- 
nication on the subject, from which it will be seen how griev- 
ously his letter has misrepresented their conduct. Dr Brown's 
views respecting the payment of taxes, for which he so strenuous- 
ly contends, expressing his willingness to become a martyr in 
their support, strike at the root of all civil government. They 
totally misrepresent the law of the kingdom of Christ, and were 
they well founded, no Christian could live in a heathen country. 
This subject is of the last importance, and Christians should 
consider it well before they become abettors of & doctrine so 
injurious to the cause of Christianity, and so contrary to the 
Word of GkxL I am, &c. 



Dr Brown refers to the practice of the primitive Christians 
in support of his position. His statements upon this subject are 
grossly inaccurate, and the manner in which he conducts this 
part of his argument is equally discreditable to him as a man 

B 
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and a scholar. He justly characterises the early Christians as 
" very single-minded^ stmple^earted men," — a temper of mind 
which their panegyrists would do well to imitate. 

His statement is, that " in primitive times, Christians readily 

* paid the taxes for general purposes, but a tax for a specific 

* purpose, which they accounted sinful, they did not, they would 

* not pay." All that he offers in support of this bold averment, 
is a quotation from Dr Cave, (or, as he is pleased to call him, 
Archbishop Cave,) in which that author gives an outline of a 
passage in Tertullian. Now, it is not very scholar-like to take 
evidence of this description at second-hand. And it is especially 
unworthy in an individual who is engaged in the work of theo- 
logical tuition, to hold out to the public Dr Cave as an author- 
ity — a writer notoriously inaccurate in many of his statements, 
and who, in his own lifetime, was more than once chastised into 
a retractation of his mistakes. Besides, Dr Brown must have 
seen in the very paragraph from which he quotes, two other an- 
cient writers — ^Justin Martyr and Tatian — ^brought forward as 
stating the readiness of the early Christians freely to pay aff^ojr^^ 
and tributes^ without any qualification or exception whatever. A 
difference so remarkable in the witnesses, as reported by Dr 
Cave, would have impressed any man of ordinary candour with 
the necessity of having recourse to the originals. One of the 
writers, no doubt, viz., Tatian, is chiefly known as a heretic. 
But in regard to a matter of fact, his evidence is on a level with 
that of Tertullian, who himself fell into error. And, besides, 
the work from which the abstract is given, was written while he 
was in connection with the true Church, as Dr Brown may see 
in another of Cave's Works — ^the Historia Literaria — and, in- 
deed, the fact is notorious. At all events, whether he had re- 
course to the originals or not, Dr Brown was bound to give the 
evidence as he found it, to make the public aware of the discre- 
pancy, and not to mislead by a partial extract. 

An undue advantage is obtained by this mode of quotation in 
another respect. Dr Brown commences his quotation thus :-* 
" Tertullian tells them," (i. «., the Gentile Magistrates,) I quote 
the words of Archbishop Cave in his Primitive Chrisdanityi 
" that though they" (t. e., the Christians) " refused to pay the 
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* taxes rated upon them for the maintenance of the heathen tem^ 

* pleSf yet for all other tributes," &c. Now, the impression 
that this extract is calculated to convey is, that Tertullian's 
main object was to justify the Christians for refusing to pay cer- 
tain taxes, and that he was addressing himself to the Gentile 
Magistrates upon this special topic. A different impression 
would have been conveyed by a more complete quotation. Dr 
Cave, in the chapter referred to, undertakes to illustrate the 
obedience and subjection of the early Christians to civil govern- 
ment, and for this purpose, introduces a passage from Tertullian 
that he conceived to bear upon the subject. To give more 
effect to the quotation, Cave alludes to the form in which the 
whole work of Tertullian is written — a form common to most 
of the early apologies of Christianity — viz., as addressed to the 
civil rulers. This, however, in many instances, was little more 
than a form ; and, at all events, this account takes away all the 
effect that may arise from a direct appeal to civil magistrates 
upon the subject of taxation. 

It is time, however, to proceed to more important matter, and 
we shall now endeavour to prove that Dr Cave, in this passage, 
has wholly misapprehended Tertullian, and that in the original 
there is nothing at all about " taxes rated for reli^ous pur- 

* poses," in the sense in which Dr Brown employs the words. 

The object of Tertullian in his Apology, is to expose the in- 
justice of the Heathens in their conduct towards the Christians, 
and to show the groundlessness of many of the charges made 
against the Christians. Among the calumnies circulated against 
the Christians, one of the most frequent was, that they were 
morose and unsociable, that their principles unfitted them for 
many important duties, and rendered them useless or dangerous 
members of society. Tertullian takes up this objection in the 
forty-second chapter of his work, and endeavours to remove the 
false impression in his own rhetorical way. He shows that the 
Christians were not Gymnosophists or Brachmans — ^that they 
lived in the world — engaged in its business — enjoyed its plea- 
sures — performed its duties. They avoided, indeed, all excess, 
and also every scene in which they might be involved in idola- 
trous practices. But he argues, that even in a political point 
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of view, this did not render them less useful as individuals, or 
even as citizens of the world. This he illustrates in various 
particulars. At last he comes to the objection, that the revenues 
of the temples continually decreased, and that scarcely any 
threw in their mite to the gods. The words in the original are, 
certe inquitis templorwn vectigalia quotidie decoquunt^ Hipes 
quotusquisque jam jactat 9 Tertullian allows that this is the 
fact, but argues that the Christians were not to be found fault 
with for this ; and he goes on to state that it was too much to 
expect that they were to give money to the beggar gods, and 
relieve their suffering fellow-men ; that their charities were upon 
av extensive scale; so extensive, that they would not even re- 
fuse to give something to Jupiter if he would hold out his hand 
for charity in the street, though they could not go to his temple ; 
that they were strictly honest in all their dealings, and that in 
this way the Commonwealth received more from them than 
from any other class of subjects. 

Now, in all this there is not a single word about the Chris- 
tians refusing to pay the taxes rated upon them for the main- 
tenance of the heathen temples. We confidently refer to the 
original passage, aqd appeal to any ** simple-hearted'' man 
capable of understanding the words, whether there is any ap- 
proach to such an idea. Indeed every one acquainted with the 
subject must be aware that the instances were inconceivably 
rare of special taxes being appointed for religious purposes. 
The heathen worship was supported partly by consecrated lands, 
partly by grants of princes from the public purse, and chiefly 
by bequests from individuals, and by contributions at the temple, 
which were either wholly voluntary or obligatory only upon 
those who engaged in the worship. 

And, besides, can a single example be produced in which 
any of the first Christians acted upon the principle ascribed to 
them? We defy Dr Brown to produce an instance. The 
degrading means resorted to in order to enforce the capitation 
tax on the Jews for repairing the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
are well known. But can any tax of the same kind be men- 
tioned in regard to the early Christians ? Or, if there was 
such a tax, did they ever attempt to resist it ? 
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The matter, however, need not be left to a mere challenge. 
We have the most irresistible evidence that it was not their 
practice to resist any- tax. Among all the charges brought 
against them by their enemies, they are never accused of dis- 
obedience in this respect. Now this could not have been the 
case had they acted upon Dr Brown's principle. The priests 
had a direct interest in the treasury of their temples being well 
furnished. We learn from another passage in TertulUan that 
the revenues of the temples were frequently exposed to sale, 
and the farmers of these revenues must have carefully watched 
over them. The Roman tax-gatherers were proverbially rigor- 
ous. But from neither priests, nor farmers, nor publicans, do 
we find any complaints against the Christians for refusing to pay 
what the law enjoined. In the well-known letter from Pliny 
to Trajan, there is a complaint that the temples were deserted, 
and that the victims remained unsold — but there is no notice 
of any direct impost being resisted. Had such a spirit been 
manifested, Pliny would have had less occasion to consult his 
master. The complaints of the priests, throughout all the early 
ages, were, that the gods were neglected and despised, and the 
temples deserted, but never that their legal claims were con*- 
tumaciously withheld. 

With these facts before us, even if the gloss put by Dr 
Brown upon the passage in TertulUan had been correct, we 
would have concluded that Tertullian himself was mistaken — 
as he often was in matters of fact — or that he was speaking 
merely of his own practice, or of that of a few fanatics like him- 
self. It is well known that he held peculiar notions upon many 
subjects. He imagined that soldiers should not receive crowns 
of laurel from their conmianders — though this was by no means 
the general opinion — and, though, as Mr Milner remarks, it 
might, in fact, be worn as innocently as St. Paul committed 
himself to a ship whose sign was Castor and Pollux. The 
opinion held of Tertullian by Dr Brown's grandfather may be 
seen in his Dictionary. " Whatever," says he, " Tertullian, 

* and some others equally giddy in their notions may pre- 

* tend," &c. 

It is not necessary, however, to have recourse to this line of 
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argument ; and we return to the position that there is not a 
word about refusing to pay taxes in TertuUian. The word 
f>ecHgcdia is indeed used. But every schoolboy knows that 
this word is by no means confined to revenues arising from 
public imposts. It may apply to revenues of any description. 
In the present instance it refers not to what the public generally 
" were rated with/' but to the contributions of the actual wor- 
shippers. Such contributions might be permitted, or, perhaps, 
in some instances, enjoined by law, which allowed the privilege 
of b^ging to the priests when they had not sufficient endow- 
ments. But they were not rendered obligatory, except in the 
case of those who actually entered the temples. This is suffi- 
ciently obvious from another passage from Tertullian : — ^^ Re- 
' ligion goes round the taverns begging. Ye demand payment 
^ for entering the temple f and for a place at festivals. No one 

* can become acquainted with the gods for nothing : access to 

* them is purchased." — c. 13. 

This view is confirmed by another clause already quoted. 
** Stipes quotusquisque jam jactatf" It is not who pays a 
tax ? but who throws an alms ? We are aware that some critics 
have explained stipes here by tributum. But this is obviously 
erroneous, or, if it was a tribute, still it was exacted only from 
the worshippers. We have not room to follow out this minute 
criticism. But in proof of this interpretation of the word we 
refer to Arnobius adv. Gentes, i., p. 16. Ovid. i. Ex. Pont. i. 
35. Varro. sub. fin. c. 4, and many others might be men- 
tioned. 

We hold it then demonstrated, that it is a libel against the 
Christians to represent them as refusing to pay any tax they 
were rated with. Dr Brown's gloss, or rather his friend, the 
Archbishop^s gloss, of an isolated passage, will stand him no 
stead. We have the direct testimony of the fathers that they 
readily paid all taxes without any exception, and their worst 
enemies never charged them with any thing so extravagant and 
ridiculous as might be construed into a precedent for the Edin- 
burgh Voluntaries. Ambitious as the primitive Christians 
were for the crown of martyrdom, it did not occur to these 
" single-minded men" to seek for that crown by the violation 
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of a positive precept of their Divine Master, or by turning their 
back upon his example. Dr Brown and his followers may 
seek in vain among the fathers for any warrant for their pro- 
ceedings. These proceedings, indeed, are not without prece- 
dent. It is, however, not among the simple-hearted Christians, 
but among the turbulent Herodians — and Judas the Gaulonite 
is their true prototype. (Acts, v. 37.) 



LETTER III. 

ON THE CHEERFUL 7EB70RHANGE OF CHRISTIAN DUTY. 

November 30, 1837. 

Sir,— Considering the unhappy predicament in which you 
have placed yourself, I am not surprised at the extraordinary 
ferment in your mind which your ^^ note " so clearly manifests. 
When you accuse me of railing, I rather pity than blame you. 
The excited imagination conjures up phantoms, and every thing 
is seen through a distorted medium. Be assured, however, that 
I shall not fail to notice, in due time, those communications on 
the subject in question, with which you have favoured the public. 
Permit me, at present, to call your attention to an expression 
in the first of them, not more remarkable for its unsoundness 
than its absurdity. 

The laxity of principle which you introduce into your code 
of Christian morals is truly astonishing. Not content with 
encouraging your fellowHSubjects to imitate your example, and 
resist the payment of taxes, you actually do what in you lies to 
undermine the whole system of the body politic, by laying it 
down as a maxim, that ^* Nothing is Christian duty which is 
* not cheerfully performed." Was there ever any dogma intro- 
duced by one in your station, wilder in theory or more danger- 
ous in practice ? On this principle all government must rest 
on a very tottering foundation. If a Christian cannot cheer- 
fully pay his taxes, according to you, his obligation is cancelled ; 
he is no longer in duty bound in this respect to obey. His 



duty is placed not on his allegiance to God, but upon his flue-^ 
tuating feelings of cheerfulness or discontent in r^ard to the 
GroYemment. For example, like you, he may go on for years 
paying his Anmuty Tax, not, perhaps^ very cheerfully, but, at 
all events, without much discontent. But, by and by, a& 
organised system of agitation haying been matured against soltte 
of the political arrangements of the State, and the flame of dis- 
content against the said tax having been carefully fanned, he 
learns from you, his minister, that *^ nothing is Christian duty 
' which is not cheerfully performed/* He consults his own 
feelings. He discovers no cheerful disposition towards any of 
bis taxes, but a peculiar degree of repugnance in regard to the 
Annuity Tax. He begins, therefore, by resisting this tax, and 
declares that, like his minister, he will go to prison rather than 
pay such an impost. But he does not stop here : he applies 
the same test to the duties charged upon his silks, his tea, his 
sugar, his spirits. He finds that he does not " cheerfully " pay 
any of these taxes, and, consequently, as his minister tells him, 
that " nothing is Christian duty which is not cheerfully perform- 
• ed," he becomes a smuggler upon Christian principle ; he 
defrauds the revenue of his country upon Christian principle by 
importing contraband goods; he patronizes illicit distillation, 
and he protects himself from the indignant voice of public re- 
probation, by re-echoing the great maxim of his spiritual guide 
and teacher i^^Nothing is Christian duty which is not cheerfully 
performed, ^his. Sir, is no caricature. It is a picture of your 
own principle carried out to its legitimate extent. 

As Scripture itself affords you no arguments in support of 
your doctrine, you try to supply the deficiency by the creation 
of the aforesaid first principle, laying it down as an axiom, that 
nothing is Christian duty which b not cheerfully performed. 
You thus constitute our feelings the standard of duty. Nothing 
can be more false. God's Word, and not our feelings about 
what it contains, is the standard of duty. Our feelings cannot 
constitute duty, nor determine duty. It is true, indeed, that no 
duty is rightly performed unto God that is not cheerfully per- 
formed. But if you meant this, you have neither expressed it 
properly, nor would such an assertion be any thing to your pur- 
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pose. Christians, in the times of the apostles, took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and at all times they ought cheerfully 
to pay every tax imposed on them by the Government of their 
country* They can have no delight in the application of money 
to a sinful purpose, but they can have cheerfulness in paying 
it whatever be the purpose to which it may be applied. They 
ought to have cheerfulness in complying with the law of their 
God. 

^* But surely,^ you say, referring to the case of Juggernaut, 
^ a Christian must do violence to every principle of his new 

* nature — ^he.must exercise a kind of self-denial very different 
' from that which his Lord enjoined, before he could cheerfully 

* part with his money to uphold what is equally insult to Jeho« 

* vah, and perdition to the souls of men. Can absurdity go 

* beyond this ? According to your correspondent's principles, 

* the Christian would be in a cruel dilemma. He must crucify 
< every holy affection on the one side ; or, on the other, trample 

* under foot one of the great laws of the kingdom of Gk>d." 
This is sorry reasoning. It proceeds on the ground, that the 
Christian in paying the tax which has a sinful purpose, is to 
have cheerfulness in that purpose. But his cheerfulness in 
parting with his money, arises from his conviction that he is 
obeying his God. With respect to the application of that 
money, he may grieve with the utmost intepaeness. But in 
giving the money enjoined, he has not to crucify one holy affec- 
tion. He gives it cheerfully, because it is the command of his 
God to obey, while with his whole heart, he abhors the wicked 
purpose to which it is appointed. His conduct is perfectly free 
even from the appearance of absurdity. The money paid in 
tribute is not his own, but is in full the property of those to 
whom it is appointed to be paid. God has taken it from him, 
and he ought not only to acquiesce, but to rejoice in complying 
with God's appointments. Where, then, is the dilemma? 
Where is the absurdity? Where is the crucifixion of holy 
affections ? Every principle of the new nature of the Christian 
may abhor the purpose to which the tax is appointed, while no 
principle of that nature is offended with its payment in obedience 
to the authority of civil rulers. A more heretical perversion of 
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divine truth, utterly subvernre of the authority of the Bible, has 
seldom been iM*opounded, than that << Nathtng i$ Chrutian duty 
* which is not cheerfully pcrfcnMdJ' I am, &c. 



LETTER IV. 

ON THE BUTr OF FATING TRIBUTE. 

December 12, 1837. 

Sir, — In declaring before a public meeting that you were 
determined to go to prison rather than submit to a tax of 
which you disapproved, you held yourself forth as a pattern to 
your fellow-subjects, and courted an examination of your con- 
duct and principles. You were not contented with privately 
acting upon your convictions, and patiently submitting to the 
consequences of resisting a legal impost on your property. 
You were eager to proclaim yourself a self-devoted martyr in 
the cause in which you had embarked. To the Annuity Tax 
you openly unfurled the banner of resistance, and, not content 
with thus defying the laws of your country, you did what you 
could to infuse your opinions into the minds of others, to con- 
firm the wavering, to silence their conscientious scruples, and 
to rouse your fellow-citizens to follow in your pernicious career. 

It was under these circumstances that I felt it my duty to 
address you publicly in your responsible character. It was my 
object to expose the unscriptural nature of your principles, the 
criminality of your procedure, and the dangerous tendency of 
your example. From one who had so deeply committed him- 
self before the world, I had no reason to expect either *' grati- 
tude or thanks," and assuredly you are greatly mistaken if you 
imagine that I experience mortification at the rudeness and 
vulgarity with which you attempt to turn the edge of my argu- 
ments. You are very welcome to treat as ^^ a railing accusa- 
tion" my appeal to the Word of Grod, and its applicafion to 
your case. You may impeach the motives and impugn the 
character of your reprover ; but, after all, the irritation you 
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exhibit can only be regarded as an exhibition of the moral dis- 
comfort v^ith which you survey the novel position in which you 
have so recklessly placed yourself. 

You begin your letter, in which you attempt to vindicate 
your conduct, by collecting together the charges that are 
brought against you, and you seem to be so deeply impressed 
with their accumulated weight, that you conclude, if they are 
true, you must not only be a fit object of Church discipline, 
but also a dangerous citizen. In this conclusion we shall both 
pretty nearly coincide. The man who refuses to pay ^^ tribute 
^ to whom tribute is due," violates an express law of Christ. If 
a professed Christian, he is still one ^^ that walketh discnrderly 
' and not after the tradition received" of the apostles. He is, 
therefore, deserving of ecclesiastical rebuke, while, at the same 
time, his allegiance to the government of his country is justly 
liable to impeachment. K to this we add that the offender 
occupies a prominent and influential station in society, his ^^ dis* 
^ orderly walk" must be regarded as still more deplorable, since 
others more ignorant and less prudent than himself may be 
emboldened by bis dereliction of duty to assume a still more 
decided attitude of insubordination, and thus occasion scenes of 
murder and bloodshed, such as those with which the same line 
of conduct has already desolated Ireland. 

We are also agreed upon the grounds of my charges against 
you, namely, your determination to resist the Annuity Tax, 
even if by this defiance of the laws of your country, you should 
hazard ^^ the spoiling of your goods, the incarceration of your 

* person, and even the loss of your life." But you deny what 
you are pleased to term my assertion that <* this avowal and 

* determination is inconsistent with the law of Christ," as laid 
down in the first seven verses of the thirteenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

You admit the law, but plead for an exception in favour of 
the tax you resist. You cannot deny tbat the divine precept is 
very precise and explicit. You cannot point out, from Genesis 
to Revelations, one solitary instance of an authorised exception. 
Still you plead for an exception in favour of those who dislike 
the Annuity Tax, while you overlook the essential principle, 
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that the distinction upon which a limitation in each case is 
founded must be warranted by Scripture ; otherwise) however 
strict a precept may be, we could easily accommodate it to our 
own fancies. You argue, however, that there are limitations 
to many divine laws, which, like the command to pay tribute, are 
expressed without exception or limitation. In particular, you 
instance the case of the Sabbath, and the command to do no 
murder. 

In regard to jthe Sabbath it is quite clear that when we are 
commanded to abstain from work on that day, it is only that we 
may fulfil the first injunction to keep it holy. All wori^ is there- 
fore forbidden which is not consistent with this great duty. 
The words of the decalogue are, therefore, to a certain extent 
limited, and, even without the comment of our Lord, we might 
have known that the *^ Sabbath was made for man, and not 

* man for the Sabbath,"— that it was an institution of mercy, 
intended for the temporal comfort and eternal welfare of man— 
and, consequently, that neither in the spirit nor in the letter 
could it possibly be violated by the performance of works of 
necessity or mercy. 

The case of the Sabbath will not then. Sir, serve your pur- 
pose, nor will those other cases to which you refer. The pre- 
cept, thou shalt do no murder, surely does not contravene 
the divine declaration, *^He that sheddeth man's blood, by 

* man shall his blood be shed." And in regard to the injunc- 
tion for wives to obey their husbands, children their parents, 
and servants their masters-^there can only be one kind of ex- 
ception to its generality, and that is involved in the paramount 
authority of God. It is indeed self-evident, that under colour 
of obedience to the letter of a divine law, we must not violate 
its spirit by doing despite to the Almighty Lawgiver. We are 
to obey God rather than man. If, however, under the general 
command that wives should obey their husbands, and servants 
their masters, a particular act were specified in which it was 
unreservedly enjoined that they should obey, can it be supposed 
that. in the performance of that act there could be any contra- 
vention of the law of God ? This is precisely the fact respect- 
ing the precept to pay tribute. It is a special act enjoined 
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under a general law, and apparently thus particularked, because 
the paying of tribute is the duty to which, above all others, men, 
as subjects of civil government, are most averse. Being thus 
distinctly specified, every doubt is removed respecting its per- 
emptory obligation. 

Another proof that there is no exception regarding the duty 
of paying tribute, as long as the Grovernment under which it is 
levied subsists, is seen in the fact, that the payment of tribute 
is placed in the Scriptures on the same footing with the pay- 
ment of individual debts. Tribute is declared to be a debt 
owing to the existing Government, which we are commanded to 
discharge. If you plead, then, that you are not bound to pay 
a tax because the purpose for which it is to be employed is a 
sinful purpose, on the same principle you should refuse to dis- 
charge a private debt. If the rent of your house were made 
over by the proprietor for some improper object, such as the 
suj^rt of the idolatrous worship of the Church of Rome — a 
case which has actually occurred in this country not long ago 
*-^you must either refuse payment of the legally constituted and 
stipulated rent, or contract the guilt of sanctioning and support- 
ing a system directly opposed to the Scriptures. And accord- 
ing to another of your false principles, namely, that the paying 
of a tax whose purpose is sinful is equally sinful as a sinful work 
performed with our own hands, your guilt would be as great, 
as if you were yourself to engage in the practice of idolatry. 

Resistance to the payment of tribute might have appeared 
more justifiable in Judea than in any other country. That land 
belonged to Grod in a peculiar sense, and he gave it by a cove- 
nant of salt to the family of Abraham. He dispossessed the 
Canaanites, and bestowed it on his people, among whom he 
dwelt as their king. The Romans, in the course of their con- 
quests, took possession of the land. They deprived the inha- 
bitants of the privileges which they enjoyed, by the power of 
the sword maintained their usurped dominion, and made the 
Jews ** servants to tribute." If ever any thing like a plausible 
objection to the payment of tribute could be offered, it must 
have been in these circumstances. It might have been al- 
leged, that, in complying with this exaction, the sovereignty of 
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God over his people would be compromised. The matter was 
referred to the Lord, not, indeed, in that instance, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what was duty, but to lay a snare for him, 
which it seemed impossible to avoid, whatever decision he should 
deliver. He not only answered the question, but did it in a 
way calculated to place the subject of paying tribute in the 
plainest and clearest light to his 'people in every situation. He 
desired those who inquired to bring to him a piece of the cur- 
rent coin, and asked whose image and superscription it bore. 
They replied, Caesar's. Jesus said, " Render, therefore, unto 

* Caesar the things which are Caesar's ; and unto God the things 

* that are God's." 

Such is the ground on which the Lord has placed the pay- 
ment of tribute, and not on the uses to which it is to be applied. 
This was a question with which he did not burden the consciences 
of his people. By having Caesar's image on their current coin, 
the subjection of the Jews to Caesar was manifest, and they were 
consequently bound to pay the tribute he demanded. This duty, 
then, being established by Jesus Christ, it is at their peril if any 
of his disciples refuse or evade it. This decision not only tends 
to the peace of civil society, but is a very merciful appointment 
for Christians, — ^it frees them from all responsibility in this mat- 
ter, or danger of being misled by their consciences being weak 
or ill-informed, and from being deceived by designing men. 
When they pay a tax, they have nothing to do with the purpose 
to which it is devoted, any more than they have to do with the 
manner in which the person to whom they owe a debt applies 
the payment of it. The money they possess bears the image 
and superscription of the head of the Government under which 
God has placed them, and they are bound, by his authority, to 
pay the taxes imposed on them while it subsists. They pay 
them as a debt, — the price he has s^pointed for having their 
lives, and all they possess, secured by that Government. 

Now, Sir, having stated the duty of paying tribute, as decided 
by the Lord and his apostles, I charge you, on account of your 
resistance to the Annuity Tax, with aggravated criminality, for 
which no extenuation can be pleaded, but culpable ignorance. 
You are guilty of rebellion against the law of God, aihl the law 
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of your country, in refusing to pay what you owe to the Oovern- 
ment. You do not act, indeed, like the smuggler, who, in an 
underhand and covert manner, defrauds the revenue* Although 
you are solvent, you boldly tell your creditor, *^ I will not an- 
' swer your demands I cannot plead that I am unable to do 
^ so ; but as I know that you intend to employ the money in a 

* way which I consider to be wrong, I will not indeed withstand 

* you by force, but I will withhold payment by a 'passive resist-' 
*'ance» You may send me to prison, or wrest the money from 

* me. If you do so, I will charge you with violence done to 

* my person, and with the spoiling of my goods.*' 

That it is our bounden duty to pay tribute to Government, 
I needed not, so far as concerns you. Sir, to have insisted so 
long, since this is fully admitted by yourself. " I consider," you 
say, ^^ Christians are bound to pay, conscientiously and cheer- 

* fully, all taxes imposed for general purposes by the Govem- 
' ment under which they live. If the Government misapply the 

* revenue thus raised,— -for that misapplication they^ not their 

* subjects, are responsible Even where the imposts 

^ themselves are in their estimation unwise, exorbitant, or un- 
' just, it is their duty to pay them. Every attempt to evade 

* them is inconsistent with the law as well as the spirit of Chris- 

* tianity, and though, in our circumstances, we may, and ought, 

* by constitutional means, seek the repeal of the objectionable 

* statutes, yet, while they continue the law of the land, the law 

* of Christ obliges us to obey them." Such is the doctrine you 
lay down, — ^we are bound to pay taxes, — ^if the Government 
misapply them, they, and not their subjects, are responsible, — 
even when they are unwise, exorbitant, or unjust^ it is our duty 
to pay them. After all this it might be supposed that you. Sir, 
would be one of the last men to resist the payment of taxes. 

One open door, however, you have reserved, by which you 
may make your escape, — ^^ All taxes," you say, *' imposed for 

* general purposes." On this point you afterwards fully explain 
yourself. ^* It is only," you add, " in the case of a tax imposed 
^ i^cifically for a purpose which, in the conscientious conviction 
< of the individual, is sinful, that I hold the doctrine that the 

* general supr^ne law, * We ought to obey God rather than 
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^' man,*— which controls and regulates all our obligations to our 

* fellow-men, comes in to limit the obligation of the particular 
^ law respecting tribute; and even then, I do not hold that a 
^ Christian man is warranted to employ force in resisting what 

* he must consider as an unjust aggression on his property, but 

* that he is bound to suffer every thing man can inflict rather 

* than be the voluntary agent of any thing he believes Grod dis- 

* approves/' Here you declare what is the only limitation for 
which you plead in paying tribute, and also what you deem the 
proper mode of refusing to pay it, namely, in the way of ** a pas- 
' sive resistance." Your sophistry on these points I shall in my 
next letter expose ; in the meantime, I briefly notice the other 
methods, of defence to which you resort. 

In refusing to pay the Annuity Tax, you have attempted to 
show that you are following the practice of the early Christians, 
respecting the paying of tribute devoted to the maintenance of 
the Pagan temples ; in this you have signally failed. The com- 
plete proof which has been produced against you, you have not 
dared to face, while you have done your utmost to parry it with 
a degree of disingenuousness and hardihood that has seldom 
been surpassed. Your appeal to the conduct of the Covenant- 
ers has been equally unfortunate, as Mr Cunningham has 
shown ; and he tells you, in his second letter, that you *^ dare 
' not repeat your assertions " respecting them. The Covenant- 
ers were excellent men, of whom the world was not worthy ; 
but even if you had succeeded in proving that they had deviated 
from their duty, it would have been no rule to us. I may, how- 
ever, remind you, since you are eager to appeal to such autho- 
rities, that the sentiments and conduct of your predecessors on 
the subject of paying tribute were directly in opposition to yours. 
In proof of this, I refer you to the extract from their proceed- 
ings, dated 4th March 1752, published in The Advertiser of 
October 27. Although, however, your plea from the example 
of the early Christians and the Covenanters has been wrested 
from you, I can inform you, for your comfort, that your mode 
of reasoning, respecting the payment of tribute, is not altogether 
unprecedented. I shall furnish you with an instance of the ad- 
vantage of which it will be impossible to deprive you. The 
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principle of allowing the tax-payer the benefit of every doubt 
that may arise in his mind as to the lawfulness of the tax, is 
thus promulgated in 1652, by the famous Jesuit, Anthony Es- 
cobar, in his rules of universal morality : ^* Subjects are excused 
' or are not excused from paying tribute, in consequence of an 
^ opposite probable opinion. Certainly they are excused; for as 
^ the prince rightly levies tribute in the opinion ths^ it is fvo* 
' bably just, so also may the subject rightly refuse the tribute in 
* the opinion that it is probably unjust." — I am, &c. 




LETTER V. 



REMARKS ON DR BROWN'S DISCOURSES RESPECTING CIVII. 

OBEDIENCE. 

February 23, 1838. 

Sir, — Your formal announcement of a full and elaborate 
defence of your resistance to the Annuity Tax, induced me to 
pause in the exposure of the sophistry with which you had pre- 
viously attempted to shield yourself from public censure. Con^ 
sidering the magnitude of the sin of which you are arraigned, 
and the palpable fallacies of which you have been already con^ 
victed ; considering that your main argument had been actually 
annihilated, and your appeal to history turned to your own con- 
fusion ; it seemed more equitable as well as more convenient, 
to wait till your case was fully closed, and you had exhausted 
every plea which your utmost ingenuity could invetnt, in vindi*- 
cation of your disobedience to the laws of your country* Your 
apology is now before the world, and I am compelled to say 
that it does little credit to your candour, and still less to your 
character, as an expositor of Scripture. 

After all the labour you have employed in your endeavouiB 
to prove that your conduct in resisting the Annuity Tax is not 
inpon^istent with the law of Christ, you are virtually compelled 
to abandon this attempt so far as concerns the thirteenth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, The language of the Apostle is 
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far too precise to permit of ito being e^Iaioed awfty« and ia 
q>ite of your efiorts to silooce its Ymmng Toice* it resbte the 
violence vitfa which it is aMailedf and continues in scdemn ac- 
oeols to rqieat the condemnation of the course youefe pursuing. 
It is therefore no matter of suiprise that you should labour te 
aeutisdise this passage of ihe Word of God. It has been the 
untConn practice of the abettors of heresy in e¥ery age» ekher 
to wrest the Scriptures from theur plain and literal meaoiqg, 
or to deny their appUcabiiity to any other period but that in 
which they were written. Unable to torture the doctrine of the 
inspired Apostle into any meaning favourable to your conduct, 
you have undertaken the daring task of proving that his pre- 
cepts in regard to government, and Uie duty of civil obedience, 
were only intended to apply to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Boman Christians in Ihe age and country in which they 
lived. This gross perversion of the Word of God is neither 
more nor less than the method by which Semler and .the 
other German Neologians endeavour to set aside all those 
parts of revelation with which they are displeased. ^ I do the 
•* Rationalists," says Mr Rose, in the foil account be has given 
of ihose infidels, *^no injustice in saying that the general inr 

* clination and tendency of their opinions is this, that in the 
' New Testament we shall find only l3ie &pmums of Christ and 
^ the Apostles adapted to the age in ruMfk they Iwed^ and oet 

* eternal truths/' In a note he subjoins, " This is the very 
'^ smn and substance of all the statemesits of the Rationalists.'* 
Prom this it appears that you, Sir, have arrived at &e szan and 
substance of German Neology. In attempting to lioott tibe ex- 
hortation of ihe Apostle to &e peculiar circumstances of llie 
Roman Government, you are treading in the st^ of those 
wicked men, and doing what you can to fortify thdr impioas 
system. On l!he same grounds on whi^ you thrust aside an 
important portion of the Word of God, as local and temporary 
in its application, yon will find no difficulty in ^posing of any 
other precept of Scripture which ofiends your prejuifices. 

But, Sir, ifid yon never eoniader tlie consequences of such a 
TedUess tnode of interpretation as that which you have adopted. 
You choose to limit your hypothesis to the doctrif^e of eivil ebe- 
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dieiiC9> but it cannot stop tharo^ You may httfft imbibed the 
^rit of political agitation^ and may be eager to lemoTO every 
barrier to the progress of tbat passtve r«eistinee» (of which yw 
shall hear more by and by«) by means of wbiob you am cm- 
i^fing the subversion of the Eatablidied Cbuneb, Bqt others 
will not be so nestricted. You choose (o select one passage of 
Scripture, and one precept out of the rest with which it is eon- 
nected. It is indeed the one which is most elab9f»toly ePi- 
pressed, and most carefully gnaided. But why may oot the 
doelUst take hold of the precept which immedilttely precedes 
that which you labour to set asicb» and argues upon your prin- 
ciples, that he is not prohibitsd from ayeoging the wrong whj^ 
has been done to Imn. ^* D^rly belovedf " says the App^tl(l> 
^^ avenge not youiBelves." This and what follows copdempis 
the dueUist { but he says, No^ you are utterly mistakifwn ; l)r 
Brown has taught us a more escfiUeilt wey of interpreting this 
passage, and dus I shall prove to your salJ0faetioQ, if yop will 
listen to the aiguments I h»ve borrowed from bis di^^urse ofi 
civil obedience* First, then, the duellist will gravely enupci^kte 
in your words, that l» understand thorougUy any book, qot ^^f 
a strictly scientific kind, it is necessary to be intimately $^^ 
quainted with the evente of the Age and eouiitry in which it 
was written^ and mtin the eustomg wd hfibits of thought of the 
people to whom it we^ origiDAlly addressed. And, ue^tf he 
will tell us that the precept against avenging ourselves ^* pngi- 
' nated in a state of things totally diJ^Terent" from that of the 
present ege. He will farib^ tell us that it was good polipy in 
the Apostle Paul to enjoin a meek and quiet dii/spositiop 99 a 
duty« because ^^ the Christisw in Rome were e small body^- 
* ehiefly of the iow^ orders," who eould not be e^ipected to If^ve 
the iugh and chivalrpyft feeliegs ef a modern gentleman^ Jfi 
^ort, there is not m ergumeet yon have wsed, for the pwpo^e 
of setting aside the precept to obey the power? thiat be, which 
might not with eqwA e^fi» he employed by ^ duellist to justify 
a criese wbid^ seme ^smfi^ heve vindi^ted 09 the foptieg pf 
defepsive war* Suit tl»^ i? npt ;^ pl^^ fpr nptieing a}l the fniafi 
IMine^es und fi^ reasonings whieh p(v&^r iin almost ev^ryfoge 

^yeuriliaeeiiraed, Thip mqiijri^ 9 s^pfipratp pMbU^^ Uj^p 

I must confine myself to ^ irery fpw reimrkB* 
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Your exposition of the first part of the thirteenth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, ought rather to be called an artful 
evasion of the Apostle's meaning, by sophistical criticism. You 
indignantly repudiate the absurd and palpably forced explana- 
tions of some who have substantially laboured on the same side 
with yourself, and sneer at the silliness of their reasoning. But 
your own view of the subject is as opposite to the doctrine of 
the Apostle, as that of the most extravagant of your coadjutors. 
There is no portion of the Word of God in which the reason- 
ing is more palpably obvious. The simplest Christian needs 
no exposition of it but what he can make for himself; and after 
all the efforts of subtlety that strive to retain a favourite ojmiion, 
and at the same time to ward off the condemnation of Scripture, 
still the bare reading of the passage is sufficient, with every un- 
prejudiced Christian, to dispel all the mist that a perverted in- 
genuity can cast upon the subject. If all the arts of human 
sophistry were employed to turn away the testimony of this 
portion of Scripture, I would not fear to leave the refutation of 
the whole to the judgment of the most unlettered Christian 
fully under the conviction and impression that it is God who 
speaks. 

Of all the evasive resources of subtlety employed by the So- 
cinians, there is not one more arbitrary than some of those re- 
sorted to by you, to establish a doctrine inconsistent with the 
testimony of that part of the Word of God which you labour to 
harmonise with your political views. Let the same canons of 
interpretation, and the same modes of evasion, be granted on 
any subject, and there is not a truth or duty in the Bible that 
might not be obscured, perverted, or extinguished. If you do 
not in all respects proceed with them to the same pitch of ex- 
travagance, you labour, by false colouring, to pervert the 
Apostle's doctrine, while you exclude, by unjustifiable limita- 
tion, what is directly taught. 

In your very commencement, while you are pointing out 
what you esteem the proper boundaries of the interference of 
Christians and Christian ministers in politics, you artfully and 
unjustly represent this very passage as an example of interfer- 
ence in the matter. It is no such thing in any light in which 
it can be viewed. Is the Apostle addressing rules in vindica^ 
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tion of the rights of subjects ? Far from it. He is solely en- 
joining on Christians their duties to Government, and is not 
giving an example, in the slightest degree, of interference with 
politics, whether the thing in itself be right or wrong. He is 
not teaching them their civil privileges, but enjoining their re* 
ligious duties. 

You lay down a principle of interpretation, applying it to 
Scripture, which, in its consequences, would make the Bible 
a sealed book to the generality of Christians, and but partially 
intelligible to the most learned among them. ^* To understand 
* thoroughly any book," you say, " not of a strictly scientific 
' kind, it is necessary to be intimately acquainted with the events 
^ of the age and country in which it was written, and with the 
' customs and habits of thought of the people to whom it was 
^ addressed." So far from acceding to this canon, and con- 
sidering it self-evident, I assert, on the contrary, that any com^ 
position that is not intelligible from its own phraseology, is 
deficient in accuracy, and that if the Bible is not intelligible 
from its own language, it is not a revelation. If the language 
of Scripture needs the knowledge of the times in which it was 
written, in order to be understood, farther than that knowledge 
is contained in itself, it is a deficient guide. Besides, with 
respect to many things, where is a full knowledge of the times 
that can be depended on but what is contained in the Bible 
itself? You here adopt a principle which has been extensively 
employed to pervert the clearest and most important doctrines 
of the Word of God. In the present case, however, I have 
no need to dispute it. I resist it as unsound and mischievous, 
not as being in any way against my views of the passage before 
us. This principle, connected with what is said in your sixth 
note respecting the Bible not being the ultimate standard to be 
appealed to, without all the notes and comments that have been 
vnritten — ^which is the very essence of Popery — stakes the Bible 
out of the hands of the great body of the people, and is an 
impeachment on the perfection of that holy book. The uUi- 
maJte standard of religious truth is the Bible itself, and, by it 
alone, every note and comment from every quarter, must be jus- 
tified or condemned, 
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* Ab a modification of th^ doctrine of the ApoiUei m r^ly to 
tiui doctrine of Hobbetf, Barclay^ Filmer^ and Parker^ you 
give tM the foUowiog passagd s-^*< In the agitation of pas* 
^sion utturly forgetting^ or warped by interedti ttudiously 

* keeping out of view, that the circunntanoes of the Christiaiis 
' in Rome, — a small body,— chiefly of the lower ordersr^-^many 
^ of them fofmgnen$,-^under a Heathen OoTemment etsentially 

* abdolnt^, over which they had and could have no control, and 

* ih# citcutflstances of the British nation^^witb few eaLCeptions 
^mAkitlg a profession of ChriBtianity,«-^under a government 

* adfflinisteired by men profbssing GhristiaDity^^^^essentially free, 

* ...^n who^e management the Constitution giyes their subjects 
^ the meftnd of making an impression by petition or repredenta* 

* tion, and whose very existence dep^ded on their will, were 

* by no tneani^ parallel—from the passiige before us they at* 

* lempted to prove that the existing Government was the ordi« 

* ndttce of God, its adttunistraton his appointed mimstersy and 

* that whoso^ef resisted them. Violated the law of Christ, and 

* AtM down on himself the righteous vengeance of Heaven.*^ 
This passage embodies a host of errors. A duty that ia uni« 
V^dt^lly applicable to Christians in every age and country^ is 
here represented as having its origin in the circumstances of the 
Christians at Rome. Does the Apostle urge their duty fnnn 
cifcumstanees of the time or place? Submission is here 
grounded by you on the consideration of tiie CInistianB at 
Rome being a small body. Does the Apostle say, submit to 
the Roman Government because you are but a small body and 
unable to resist successfully ? Can any thing be more oontrary 
to the text than such a commentary P Can any evasbn of the 
Apostle'ii injunction be more unauthorised ? Instead of ground- 
ing obedience on the smallness of their number, does he not 
ufge it'on the fact that Government is the ordinance of God ? 
the Christians, you say, were chiefly of the lower orders, and 
this is represented as one of the circumstances that call for sub^ 
mission. Of course, when they should enlist the gnat and the 
powerful in their favour, and had the {prospect of suocess, they 
might resists Can any thing be more opposed to the whole 
passage than such a modification ? It would be much bettor 
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direcdy to ocmtradiot the AfosAe^ and say wkktke Qnakew,— 
Paul enjoiii9 thai women thoold not teach in the Church, but 
I beg lea?e to differ from Paul. Suefa a mode of opposing 
Scripture is honest. But to oppose it by perversions so flag- 
rant, is not only irreverent towards Qod, but ia an insult to the 
understanding of every reader. 

Another eireumstance on wfaidi obedience is here supposed 
to be grounded is, that many of the Christians at Rome were 
'! foreigners.** Where do we learn that this should modify the 
Apostle's doctrine? Another reason whieh, it secom, affisets 
and limits the duty inculcated in the passage i% that the Chris- 
tians at Rome were ** imder a Heathen Government essentially 
^ absolute^ over which they had and could have no contnd,'' 
and you might have added, a Gh)ivenmient practically tyrannical 
in the highest degree. But such circumstances sorely are not 
calculated to limit the meaning of the passage* If Christians 
were bound to obey a Goverammt deq>otic in psinc^Ie and 
tyrannical in practice, are they not bound to obey Gbvernments 
that may in every point of view be the reverse. 

You also intimate^ that in ord«r that the duty inculcated in 
this passage should be incnmb^it on Christians in the preeent 
time, all the circumstances in each must be ** parall^'* A 
more false principle of interpretation was never devised. What 
is it that demands such a paralldism ? You might as justly 
bring such a diversity of circumstances to evade the paying of a 
debt. Of other precepts it might be said, Christians were 
then but few in number, and very poor, and lived among bear 
thens who hated them. Now, things are very diSerent. There 
is^ therefore, no.ieason to apply anch precepts wkhont modi- 
fication to modem times and customs. There is no precept in 
Scripture which tlnrprinc^ would subvert. The cases here 
are not mily paralU, but identical, in the only point of view in 
which Ihe question at issue is conconed* The Christiana at 
that time, under a l^raanical Government, were commanded to 
obey tbor rulers as an crdmemee of Ood, The preeapt then 
is perfectly the same to us. The apostolic injunction is not 
grounded on the circumstances alleged by you, but on the fact, 
that all the rulers of this world ieure appointed by God. No 
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circamstances are to be taken into the account in s^plying the 
duty to times and places. If such modifications are lawful on 
one subject, they are equally so on every subject ; and every 
doctrine and duty of Scripture may, in this way, be evaded and 
set aside. Were ever reasons for a duty in the commentary 
more opposite to those of the text ? The Apostle gives the 
Christians, whom he addresses, a number of reasons why God 
enjoins obedience to civil rulers. You, Sir, also gave a num- 
ber. But in the whole there is not one reason common to the 
commentator and the author. 

Instead of viewing the doctrine inculcated in the text which 
you have chosen, as containing a truth that is universal, and 
precepts that are always binding, you employ every art to ex- 
plain away the one, and to restrict the other. And all that we 
have left in order to bring any part of this portion of the Word 
of Gh>d home to ourselves, is the drawing a precarious infer- 
ence, which may suit in certain circumstances, but not in 
others. Accordingly, this passage may be applicable to us 
under the Government of Britain, and even then in a very 
limited degree, but by no means so were we living in Turkey. 
Is this the way in which a theological professor of the Secession 
handles the Word of God ? 

Here, Sir, is the mischief of your views ; they not only tend 
to the disorder of civil society, but lay a deep foundation for 
perverting the Scriptures in every point in which evasion has 
need of assistance. They provide one of the chief refuges to 
which merely nominal Christians uniformly betake themselves, 
pleading the difference of their circumstanL from those of Z 
first Christians. I have heard this impious evasion of thQ 
authority of the Word of God urged an hundred times. This 
principle is now adopted by great multitudes in America, who, 
by means of it, set aside, among other things, the doctrine of 
regeneration taught in the third chapter of John's Gospel, as 
belonging to Jewish customs and notions, but not at all applica- 
ble to present. times, and to men ^^ professing Christianity.' - 
I distinctly and strongly charge you with making void the Word 
of God as grossly as was done by the Pharisees through their 
traditions. 
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It is. now easy to understand the grounds on which you ac* 
cused me of begging the question at issue betwixt us, when in 
condemnation of your conduct I referred to the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, I was well aware at the 
time that it was out of your power to exculpate yourself without 
perverting that portion of divine truth. I was not, however, 
prepared to anticipate, that in doing so, you would boldly resort 
to Neological principles, and have recourse to << the sum and 
* substance'* of the errors of German Rationalists. In your re- 
fusal to pay the Annuity Tax, you proved yourself a ^< dangerous 
' citizen," and now you have proved that you are a most un- 
sound expositor of the Word of God. 

Your discourses respecting Civil Obedience, will bring a 
matter of great importance to the test. They will prove whe- 
ther or not your manner of interpreting the Word of God is 
general among the Secession Churches of your denomination, 
or if they will bear it. It will be seen whether they will con- 
tinue to intrust with the education of their future guides, one 
who stumbles at the very threshold in expounding the Scrip- 
tures, who has adopted principles that at once make them void, 
and vnrest them out of the hands of the people — of one who, 
under the influence of Neological principles, does the utmost 
violence to the plainest passages of those sacred oracles, wresting 
them from their true and obvious meaning, thus darkening his 
own mind and misleading others, in regard to their duty both 
to God and man. You may talk of Voluntaryism as you please, 
but if these discourses of yours, which are said to be admired 
by your people, and pronounced unanswerable, present a fair 
specimen of the doctrine taught among you, it is full time that 
others should exert themselves to extend the preaching of the 
pure Gospel throughout the land. It is time for them to pro- 
mulgate to the people the unadulterated truths of God, such as 
those holy men at the commencement of the Secession pro- 
claimed with so much clearness and effect. I trust that it shall 
not be left to me alone, to raise the warning voice against this 
method of treating the Scriptures which you are introducing. 
I trust that others, without delay, not only of other denomina- 
tions, but of your^ own, will lift up their voice like a trumpet, 
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and warn their feUow»ChristMns against that inimdation of heresy 
and Neology pouring into this eountry from Germany aad 
America, and those errors which are embodied in yoor Hb^ 
courses. I hare no doubt, that many who are associated with 
you, will be shocked at your princi|des when thmr atSsnlion is 
esHed to them. Never did Neologian make more havoc of the 
Word of God, on the points on which you expatiate in yoor 
discourses, than you. Sir, a theological professor of a denomi* 
nation long distingubhed for orthodoxy. In my next lettsr^ I 
shall resume the consideration of your discouises, especially' as 
they relate to ciiil obedience. I am, &c. 



LETTER VL 



ON DB BBOWN'S DISCOUB8E8 BESFBCTING CIVIL OBEDIENCE — 

continued. 

Febnivy 37, ISSa 

SiB,-*-Havii^ done your utmost to depreciate the force and 
destroy the universality of the apostolic exhortation to civil obe* 
dience ; having endeavoured to show that it was limited to ike 
small and unimportant body of Roman Christians, and that it 
was only to them that the ousting Govemmeot was a divine 
appointment, yeu proceed to inquire^ ^* What are these thkigs 

* to us, and to Christians geomdly, in every country and in 

* every age?'' In answering this inqmry, yon enter upon ques- 
tions which ought never to be discussed ; upon questions which 
are calculated to make rebellion and revolution familiar to all 
who come within the sphere of your inibience ; questioiis whidi 
ore never touched upon in St^^ure, and wUcb, while ihey 
never can do good, are sure to produce much mischief. It is 
easy to imagine extreme cases, and to spetk of the Jigfat as w^ 
as the power of the people to put down an intolerable tyraany 
by force. But the only resijdt of such language, is to lower the 
standard of civil obedience^ to inflate the ignorant and coneeited 
with lofty ideas of a power which they do not possess, and to 
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'metActM a sphit of lAsubordiDfttxoA^ ivbioh may tery easily isstie 
in tbe earnagd of domcNrtie war and the nniems of civil coimao- 
tion. BvM if yoor thcoiy wera soitocU^if there be cases in 
which rariitaiide to Governmeiit imgfat become a duty*^-&o wise 
man would wilUngly daeoant upon die subject, or gloat on it as 
you do with an e&ultation that augurs very ill for your dbeerful 
submiauon to the authority of God's appdntment. What would 
you say of the man who delighted to discuss the question, whe* 
ther there were not some cases when filial obedience beeotnee 
sinful, and others, where a parent might put to death his child, 
or a child stand in arms against his father P What would be 
ssid of the soldier who entertained his comrades with speculate 
ing on the possitxlity of mutiny becoming, under certain cii^ 
"cumstances, a duitf f Does not every right feeling revolt at 
such a supposition, and yet it might not be difficult, upon your 
principles, to make out a plausible case, to prove any of tliese 
conelosiottB to be, under certain imaginable citx^umstances, de- 
fensible. 

But the Kble shuts the door against all these sinful qpecula* 
tions* It broadly announces to us our duty to God siid our 
duty to man« Our obedience to God is paramount to every 
other consideration, but we are also told^ that Government is 
an ordi&ance of the Almighty, appointed for the well4)eing of 
man, and that *^ whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the 

* ordinance of God.** You dare not boldly gainsay this state- 
ment, and treat it with the scorn an Infidel seldom £bu1s to pour 
on tt,-»-4}ut, by your perversions, you neutralise and set it aside. 

When you ask the question, if a Christian is ever authorised 
to nssist Government, how do you answer it P Is it by appeelmg 
to Scripture P Is it by quoting preo^ or example, from die 
Word of God P No such thing. You give us your own de» 
cided authority. What better can we have P <* I have no 

* hesitation,** you say» ** in replying in the affirmative.*' And 
the audiority of Paley may also be pleaded for the same answer. 
*^^^ The truth,*' you observe, << is very clearly stated, and the 

* grounds of it unfolded by Paley.'* ** So long,** he says, << as 
' the interest of the whole society requires it ; that is, so long 

* as the established Government cannot be resisted or chi^iged 
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* without iDConveniency, it is the will of God (which wSl uni- 
^ versally determines our duty) that the established GoYjernment 

* be obeyed, and no longer. Thb principle being admitted^.the 

* justice of every particular case of resistance is reduced to a 

< computation of the quantity of the danger and grievance on 

< the one side, and of the probability and expense of redress on 

< the other." Was ever an answer to a question more contrary 
to another than this is to that of the Apostle ? The Apostle 
enjoins submission on Christians to the existing Government. 
Paley frees from submission the moment that rebellion can be 
resorted to without public inconveniency. Is this interpretation 
of Scripture which you, Sir, profess your discourses to be ? It 
is the most barefaced contradiction of God's holy Word. 
Where did Paley learn that Christians might rebel in such^ 
circumstances as he suppose? The Scriptures do not give 
this limitation, and nothing but Scripture can limit an assertion 
of Scripture. Paley telb us, that the will of God universally 
determines our duty. Where does he learn the will of God on 
this subject? Where can it be learned but in the Scriptures, 
and there he has not pretended to find it. ^' The principle," 
he says, ^^ being admitted ; " but the principle is not admitted. 
How is it possible, that when Paul urges submission to the most 
tyrannical Government that ever existed, on the ground of its 
being an ordinance of God, it can, at the same time, be his 
doctrine, that resistance is lawful when it can be made without 
public inconveniency? You next appeal to the authority of the 
Associate Presbytery. Do you think that this is a legitimate 
ground of reasoning ? *^ The present Government of this coun- 

< try," you say, ^' have no right to their places, if these princi- 
* pies (laid down by the Associate Presbytery) are not true." Is 
this sound reasoning ? What right then had Caesar to his place ? 
Christians have nothing to do with the means by which their 
rulers have come to their power. It is enough for them to 
know, that by whatever means they have obtained it, they are 
now, by being in possession, the ordinance of God. '^ There 

< is no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained 
^ of God." 

I believe it would surpass the power of the most accomplished 
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Jesuit to preach sedition under a more specious garb than is 
here employed. Let us only suppose that you had been one 
of the Council of Papineau, or Mackenzie in Canada, and your 
opinion had been asked as to the lawfulness of revolt ; suppose 
that they had been solemnly warned of the danger of violating 
the ordinance of God, and plunging their country in the hor- 
rors of rebellion ; suppose that, under such circumstances, you 
are appealed to as an experienced casuist. You eagerly accept 
the reference ; you take for your text the thirteenth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and you begin by announcing to 
your auditors that they must clear their heads of the folly of 
supposing that any thing contained in that chapter is directly 
obligatory upon them, so as to render rebellion criminal in the 
sight of God. You farther tell them, that although *^ Civil 
' Government, in general^ is of divine appointment," yet it is 
by no means to be supposed that tlie English Government is 
God's ordinance to the Canadians. On the contrary, you de- 
clare, that so long as the established Government cannot be 
resisted or changed without public inconveniency, it is the will of 
God that it should be obeyed, <^ but no hmger!* This you might 
announce to your audience to be the final settlement of the 
matter; and it would be therefore for them to weigh well the 
amount of evils of which they complained, and the probable 
conveniences or incanveniences of a general insurrection. Yold 
might then declaim against those who, under ^'pretensions to 
' superior sanctity, keep ever in the back ground," and thus 
excuse their want of enlightened patriotism and philanthropy, 
or of hatred of " tyranny and wrong.'* This, Sir, is no cari- 
cature ; it is a plain practical statement of your abominable doc^ 
trine, and of your shameful perversion of the Word of God. 
And what might we suppose to be the result of such a discourse 
on the duty of civil obedience P We may suppose M. Papineau, 
and his other colleagues in treason, arguing thus : Certainly this 
is most encouraging doctrine, and such as ought to remove the 
scruples of all timid and weak consciences. We are all agreed 
as to our grievances, and as to ''the intolerable tyranny of 
*the mother country;" and as for the "conveniences" of a 
revolt, we could scarcely select a better opportunity, — the Go- 
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vennnent 19 mvpoBiptxedf the ttooff^ hftve not be^n r^forcedt 
the winter is setttug uiy the fri»w SU I^Mrrence will defend 110 
from all attacks from widiout; aadf to crown the whole* we 
shall receive micooun from our patric^c brethren of the United 
States. The problem » solyad* heoc^orwerdt pemons ^' pro^ 
^ tending to superior aanctity," may prato of Qoveroxn^ot \>mg 
the ordiaaace of God» but thanks to Dr Br own» w b^ ba^ 
shown that we are at ftffeet liberty to revolt if wo ean dp it 
*^ widiout public inconveniency ;" so we aee clearlys that it ia 
<• no longer " the will of God that the ^^ Goyernmont b^ obayed»" 
end we therefore resolve ^^ to throw off tbo banrful donnnion of 
^ the moilier ^country/' 

It is true that, in reference to the Government at bomo^ ypv 
cenclude, after duly considering its principle its adminiatrationf 
and ite capacity of improvement, that w the whole it my, on 
these doubtful ground^;, be considered as the ordipanee of God ; 
but as you draw this conclusion notfromtbe authority of Si^iptur^y 
but by a process of mental reasomngi otheffs may take a di^ent 
view of the subject» and arrive at a r^euU iotelly the rf^vei^f^ 
Of this you seeni yourself perfecjiy awaref for you thus con- 
elude this part of your subject : ^^ Th^ halyards conp^ct^ with 
^ resistance, while 4 Government is in any m$iasure what it 

* should be, are, and ought to be so grert <^t no man i$ Uk^y 

* to make the attempts end when th^^e is a g#noral di«{¥)sitioo 
^ to resistance, the crisis is come,-^t is tim« that that Go^ero*- 

* meat shovild govern no more*'* 

Thus you sum up the matter, that the f<sar cf the halt^f and 
not the fear of Qod, is die he^ saCegoaid a^nst r^belUon, but 
that should the spirit of revolt become gencNRsl, and if personal 
hazard is consequently diminished or annihilated, th^ ^^rim i$ 
^tme^^^it is tme that the Govemm^mt fihoM gmwn m mfr^* 
IHd smj imnister of the G^ospel ever promi^ate sentiments 
coneeraing Civil Government more atrocious l;han jbb^se ? Ao^ 
cording to you. Sir, if the spirit of revolt i^ only general* no 
matter what may be the cause, *^^ the crisis Is GQifmffr^t ja tifm 

* that th^ Government should govern no mor^/' According to 
you, when Absalom stirred up a general spirit of r#V£^ against 
King David* when the monarch ied from his «apkal with a 
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«maU brad of feithful followers, and almpst all Israi)!, frooa Daa 
to Beeisbeba, were carried awny with tbe deluaoo^ and favoured 
this coDfipiracy* ^Ae ^9U wis come^^^it foa$ tins that David 
0io§dd reign no hng^. Such moAroeiBifa aiig^ht euit yeiy w^U 
with ^ infidel rajpparters of the preisent ungodly ^ebool of poli- 
tic pfaii<«Qpber8yw4o wiiom PaJ^, that demi^^Socinian utUi- 
tarian moralisty belot^edy^-wilii whom you are too cloeely allied* 
But it 18 lasKOtable to think that €ucb fahie, bereiica], p^oidous^ 
and abominable doctrines should be proclaimed l^ one profess^ 
lag to be a minister of the Grospel of Chrkit, 

In thQ iriboredeelaration you briqg the will of man into durecl; 
cec^isioe with the will of God, and die latter you nud^e to give 
place to the former, <jk)d eomnujads obedience lo the powers 
that be^ and declares that whoeoerer resisteth them resists his 
onlioanee* You say» ^^ when there is a general dicqposition to 
^ resistance} the crisis i^ come ; it is time that the Goyernmeot 
* should gov^nn no long^t" You here teach direct rebellion 
%ffiim^ the authority of God» and place the will of man above 
the will of God* 

The commandment to Christians lo obey the Govemment 
under which they live^ which is promulgated in the text you 
have chosen, is as aiUhoritotive, as universal, as peremptory, 
xmd equally of perpetual obligation with the ten eommandmenis 
vtt^ried by ^ voice of God from Mount Binai ; yet you set 
it aside whenever die general will of the people requires this, 
and in the same way you may set aside all these comnumdmi^ts. 
One of them enjoins tibe duty of keeping holy the £abbath day. 
But let there be a general disposition to redst it, and it ought 
no longer to be (^eyed 1 During the French fievolution this 
general disposition mmiifestod itself, the crisis was aecordtogly 
come ; it was time that the Sabbath day should be observed no 
longer* It was therefore superseded to giv/e way to the de- 
fades. According to your principle this was just as it ought 
io be. If, however, a difference between the duties of the ob- 
jervanoe of the Sabbath, and obedience to Government* be 
pleaded, it may be easily obviated. **^ The ms^tracy of the 
< Jews," you tell us, ^* was the nesuH of direct <divtoe appoint- 
^ menl^ but aot the megistiaey ef my othv people f and you 
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inform us as to what is said in Romans thirteenth respecting 
obedience to Grovernment, first, that the command is addressed 
to a small body, chiefly of the lower orders, many of them fo- 
reigners, under a Heathen Government ; and next, you observe, 
that ** the whole passage is an answer to the question, are Chri»- 

* tains subject to the authority of a Gh)vernment administered 
' by heathens.*' Now, in the same way you may tell us, that 
the law as to the Sabbath day was of direct appointment to Is- 
rael, but not to any other people, and that all that is said of it in 
the New Testament relates to a few poor people, scattered about 
in different countries, under a Heathen Government. From 
all this it follows, that the French nation, when they proclaimed 
the decades instead of the Sabbath, did nothing wrong I 

* But, Sir, not content with sowing the seeds of rebellion and 
disaffection, under the sanction of your character as an expositor 
of the Word of God, you proceed farther to criminate your 
brethren who will not unite with you in resisting taxes and coun- 
tenancing political agitation. The following is the language 
you adopt : — ** It is the duty of every Christian, in every rela- 
^ tion, < to do good to all as he has opportunity ;' and he who, 

* in any age calling for vigorous exertion to secure and extend 
^ civil and religious liberty, keeps ever in the back ground, and 

< excuses his want of enlightened patriotism and philanthropy — 

< or of hatred of tyranny and wrong — or of mental fortitude to 

< avow these sentiments, and follow them out to their fair practi- 

< cal consequences, under pretensions to superior sanctity, which 
^ cast reflection on the conduct of his more consistent brethren, 

< may likely find, at the close of the day, that ^ He who set his 
*^ own face as a flint' in the cause of God's glory and nian's 

< salvation, and ^ hid it not from shame and spitting,' the ^ Cap- 
<^ tain of the Lord's host,' in apportioning the rewards of his 

< chosen tribes, will show that he regards with more compla- 

* cency Zebulun and Naphtali, who * jeoparded their lifes in 
*^ the high places of the fields,' than Reuben, who ^ abode 
<< among the sheep to hear the bleating of ^ the flocks,' or Dan, 
*^ who remained in ships,' or Asher, ' who continued on the sea- 
" shore and abode in his breaches.' " 

Now, Sir, let me seriously and solemnly a^ you, is this'the 
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language of a Minister of the Gospel of Peace? Are these 
the words of one who has himself *^ tasted the good word of 
^ God, and the powers of the world to come ; *' of one who has 
learned something of the vanity of earthly ambition, and the 
importance of heavenly things ? Is this the outpouring of the 
heart of a faithful pastor, zealous for the spiritual welfare of his 
flock, eager to win souls to Christ, and save the sinner from the 
too powerful seductions of the world ? Or say, rather, do we 
not hear some inflamed demagogue, some hot-headed agitator, 
whose ardour after change and innovation, indicate a mind ill 
at ease with itself, but resembling the troubled sea when it can- 
not rest, whose waters cast forth mire and dirt ? 

You tell us in this passage that we live '^ in an age calling 
^ for vigorous exertion to secure and extend civil and religious 
< liberty." One might suppose from the tone you adopt, that 
we were living in the age of Charles the Second, rather than at 
the time when civil and religious freedom are in this country 
enjoyed to an extent almost unparalleled in the history of the 
world. If your statements be correct, we have still to contend 
with ^* tyranny and wrong," and there is a battle to be fought, 
in which we are to ^' set our faces like a flint," and, like Zebu- 
lun and Naphtali, to jeopardy our lwe$ in the high placet of 
the field. Are you in earnest when you thus write — are you 
indeed sounding the tocsin of rebellion, or are you only pouring 
forth some schoolboy declamation, and exhibiting all the mock 
grandeur of a storm in a mill pond ? Whatever be your inten- 
tions, Sir, and whether you are in jest or earnest, your senti- 
ments are most unbecoming a Christian. Above all, when in 
speaking of the battle to be fought, you dare to draw an im- 
pious analogy between the political struggles of agitating dema- 
gogues, and the combat of the Son of God with the powers of 
hell and darkness ; when you venture to speak of the potsherds 
of the earth, and their striving with the potsherds of the 
earth, as receiving the approbation of the great '* Captain 
* of the Lord's host," and meriting rewaAls at his hands, — ^we 
have, in your case, a melancholy instance of the deadening and 
darkening influence of error and worldly-mindedness upon your 
spiritual perceptions of truth and soberness. 
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We can account for and pardon the irritation with which you 
contemplate the conduct of your brethren who stand aloof from 
any association with theological agitators, intoxicated with idle 
dreams of battles to be fought for the defence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, of " high places" to be contested, of lives to be 
jeoparded, and of ** tyranny and wrong" to be redressed. If 
those whom you denounce be ministers of the Secession Church, 
they may each reply to your censures in the language and spirit 
of Leighton, when challenged for not preaching to the times, 
" If so many are preaching to the timeSf why may not one poor 

* brother preach for eternity." The political changes to which 
you refer in your lecture may be in your eyes of vast import- 
ance, but is it fitting that those who scruple not to agitate in 
such questions should be spoken of as treading in the steps of 
Him who, ** in the cause of God's glory and man's salvation, 

* hid not his face from shame and spitting." Sir, the passage 
which I have quoted from your discourse, when viewed in its 
connexion, is not only absurd— it is blasphemous. 

But, after all, is it indeed the case that you and other re- 
sisters of taxes are the men who dxe jeoparding their lives in the 
high places of the fields^ while those who stand aloof from you 
resemble Reuben, who abode among the sheep to hear the 
bleating of the flocks, or Dan, who remained in ships, or 
Asher, who continued on the sea-shore and abode in his breaches. 
It is almost as cruel to rob you of your ideal consequence as to 
rob Don Quixote of his imaginary glory in overthrowmg his 
enemies. But if truth. Sir, must be told, we cannot forget 
that when the times were less favourable to agitation than they 
now are, and when sedition or resistance to taxes was repressed 
with a firmer hand, Mr John Brown abode as quietly ^^ among 
the sheep, to hear the bleating of the flocks" at Biggar, as ever 
Reuben did in the land of Gilead, or Dan and Asher by the 
shores of the great sea. It was not till the times had become 
more revolutionary — ^when agitation stalked throughout the 
country, and resistance to taxation became a passport to 
celebrity, that Dr John Brown stood forth as a voluntary martyr 
in a cause which he had so tardily, and under such inglorious 
circumstances, so publicly espoused. It might be firom a want of 
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^* mental fortitude" to avow his sentiments, or it might possibly 
be from a want of perspicacity to discern that ** tyranny and 

* wrong," of which he now expresses his hatred. But, assuredly, 
he is the very last person who ought to reproach his neighbours 
for "keeping in the back ground," especially now, when all the 
merit of self-devotion is lost in the vulgar applause which every 
mob-orator, and every self-seeking agitator bestows on the 
minister who teaches, on " Christian principle," the lawfulness 
of rebellion, and the duty of " following out principles to their 

* fair and practical consequences." 

Without entering farther at present into the consideration of 
your revolutionary and Neological discourses, I shall proceed 
in my next to fulfil the promise I made in my fourth letter, to 
expose the hollowness and absurdity of the distinction you make 
between paying taxes for general and for specific purposes. — I 
am, &c. 



LETTER VII. 

TAXES FOB GENERAL AND SPECIFIC OBJECTS. 

March 2, 1838. ^ 

Sir, — The artifice practised in your "documents" first 
published respecting your refusal to pay the Annuity Tax, has 
been noticed both in the Scottish Guardian and Presbyterian 
Review, " Mr Haldane's^r^^ letter," it is said in that Reviewj 
•• is given, and Dr Brown's long reply to it. The second let- 
^ ter is withheld, though the remarks which it called forth are 

* published. It might be a mere cowardly feelii!^ which prompt^ 

* ed the withdrawment of documents, so hard to grapple with ; 
^ but what will our readers think of the ififfenuausness of with* 
^ holding them in a work which professed * to lay the whole 
^* documents before the pulblic' " In those documents which 
you have appended to the second part of your lectures respect- 
ing bivil obedience, although my fourth letter does not appear 
among them, you refer to it as follows : ^^ Since writing the 
^ above I have seen Mr Haldane*s letter of yesterday. Into 
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* the general argument with respect to the limitations of civil 

* obedi^Dce, and of their legitimate application to the payment 

* of tribute as a particular species of obedience, I intend to go 
^ fully in the lectures which I have announced. Nothing stated 

* by my opponents seems to me in the slightest d^ee to shake 
^ the doQtripe contained in my first letter/' In my- fourth let- 
ter, the ifl9ertion of which, in these documents, although you 
thus refer to it, you have prudently omitted, I distinctly stated 
(he grounds of the duty of paying tribute ; but notwithstanding 
what you have said in your lectures, these grounds still remain 
unanswered. It was very convenient then, no doubt, simply to 
assure your readers that nothing therein stated seemed to you in 
the slightest ^kffree to shake the doctrine you supported. To 
that letter I now refer, if not for your sake, at least to induce 
the perusal of it by those ffho feel themselves interested in this 
discussion. It will there be seen that your doctrine is not 
merely shaken, but completely overthrown. In the close of it 
I adverted to the only limitation you contend for in paying tri* 
bute, which you find in the distinction between general and 
specific taxes, and to what you deem to be the proper mode of 
refusing to pay it, namely in the way of ** a passive resistance." 
Your sophistry on these points I promised to expose. To do 
so I shall now proceed in my present and subsequent letters. 

It is obvious that you feel the pressure of the difficul- 
ties of your situation. In atteno^ting to palliate your resist- 
ance to the Annuity Tax, you are constrained to advocate 
principles which not only oppose the doctrine of Scripture, but 
are subversive of Civil Government aod social order — ^principles 
which, if carried out to their legitimate results^ would absolve 
the subject from the obligation o( submitting to every public 
impost, and place the magistrate at the mercy of every turbu- 
lent demagogue, and every capricious or ill-regulated consci- 
ence. It therefore argues some skill in polemical strategy, that 
you have so far extended the line of your defence, which may 
have the effect of detracting the attention of your opponents^ 
and covering your retreat in a cloud of dust. 

I have already exposed some of the» erroneous priociplesy 
which in both of your discourses you avow in regard to civil 
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obedience, and the subtle casuistry with which they are incul* 
cated, and also your attempt to limit the apostolic injunctions 
to the local and peculiar circumstances of the Roman Chrn- 
tians. I have likewise noticed your denunciations against your 
brethren who shrink from the din of political strife, and are too 
deeply occupied with the concerns of eternity, and the duties of 
their spiritual office, to mingle in the ranks of political agita* 
tion. My present object is to show the fallacy of your distinc- 
tion between general and specific taxes, which is the only ground 
on which the defence of your conduct in not paying the An* 
iiuity Tax now rests. 

You admit that all general taxes, legally imposed, ought ta 
be paid without hesitation. But you strenuously contend that 
specific taxes must be paid, or not, only after a due considera- 
tion of the merit or demerit of the purposes for which they are 
designed. When you resorted to this distinction, it is plain 
that you must haye been reduced to great extremity. Common 
sense and common honesty alike revolt against it, and the feel- 
ing of mankind will tell you that it can only be of service in 
the schools of sophists. Indirect taxes are indeed generally 
less unpopular than direct property or capitation taxes* But 
few thinking men have ever ventured to assert, that, in a moral 
point of view, this could make any difference when considered 
in reference to the objects for which they were collected. It 
is important, however, to expose the sophistry which lurks in 
your distinction, and to demonstrate the extent of your error 
in asserting that to submit to a specific impost^ whose destina^ 
tion toe canscientiousfy disapprove^ is as sinfid as to employ our 
hands in the commission rf actual sin. Than such a proposi- 
tion none can be more unfounded. The difference between 
paying such a tax and sinning with our hands is as clear as 
noon-day. 

The destination of a tax may be sinful while its payment is 
lawful. The guilt of a sinful destination rests upon those by 
whom it has been determined ; but the tax-payer has no con-^ 
eem with its appropriation, and is absolved by the law of God 
from any farther inquiry than that which concerns the lawful- 
ness of the authority by winch it is levied. The Gotemmeut 
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demands payment of the tax, but requires from its subjects no 
sanction of the purposes to which it is applied. These are to 
be determined by a higher jurisdiction than that of the indivi- 
dual tax-payer, and whether we live under the despotism of an 
oriental Sultan, or under the benignant sway of a limited mo- 
narchy, or under the more lawless rule of a wild democracy, 
still, in each of these cases, the amount, the nature, as well as 
the ultimate destination of the public imposts, are all iSxed by 
a superior power, that leaves the most scrupulously conscientious 
subject no such apology as that which you plead for, in refusing 
to render " tribute to whom tribute is due." ** It is monstrous," 
you say, *^to suppose that, by any mere human arrangement, 

* not only may what was not duty become duty, and what was 
^ not sin become sin ; but what was sin become duty, and what 

* was duty become sin." In this statement is not the spirit 
of the sophist again discerned amidst the cloud in which he 
seeks to confound things that differ ? If taxes be employed by 
Government for purposes immoral or impious, the payment by 
the subject neither sanctions the immorality nor impiety. It 
was never duty to commit impiety, and no ^^ human arrange- 

* ment " can justify its guilt. But it is no " human arranffe" 

* ment*' which has ordained the payment of tribute, and therefore 
it must ever be criminal to resist this ordinance of Grod. Ex- 
treme supposititious cases may indeed be conjured up to distress 
the feelings, or perplex the judgment of those who desire to 
obey the Divine precept in its plain interpretation. But surely 
it is no symptom of a good cause, when you are reduced to 
search for arguments drawn even from subjects too sacred and 
too solemn to be irreverently bandied about as weapons of con- 
troversy. To suppose, as you do, a specific tax levied to defray 
the expenses of the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, may 
appear in your own estimation a very clever and ingenious 
supposition, and one likely to place your opponents on the 
horns of a dilemma. But so far from producing any such effect, 
most men m\\ turn from it with feelings of mingled indignation 
and disgust. The same appeal would equally apply to the pay- 
ment of ffeneral taxes, in whose appropriation were included 
those spectacles at which Christian martyrs were thrown to the. 
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lions. But m regard to all taxes, it is plain, in spite of your 
sophistry, that there are always two parties who have each sepa- 
rate and distinct duties to discharge. To the subject hielongs 
the duty of paying what the ordinance of God has taken from 
him and given to his rulers ; to the rulers, on the other hand, 
belongs the high and solemn responsibility of rightly appropri- 
ating their revenue. If, therefore, sin be committed in its 
application ; if it be made to subserve purposes of immorality, 
impiety, or irreligion, still these purposes are no more recog- 
nised by the tax-payer, who only discharges the debt due to his 
Government, than the criminal and ungodly purposes to whiqb 
a landlord or a creditor may apply his rent or debt, are recog- 
nised by you when you have paid his lawful demand. It is 
unnecessary to insist that employing the hands in the commission 
of sin must, in all cases, and in every circumstance, be sinful. 

Your whole argument is based on the utterly fallacious and 
absurd idea that the payment of a tax is a voluntary act* You 
employ the terms ^^ voluntary" and "giving" in reference to 
taxes, in almost every page of your discourse. By the use of 
such terms you may beguile the simple, but you have never 
ventured fairly to grapple with my argument on the subject, or 
attempted to overthrow the principle that the payment of taxes 
is not to be regarded as a voluntary act, but is placed in Scrip- 
ture on the footing of a debt. All your arguments, all your 
suppositions, even the most revolting of them, are dissipated in 
a moment when tried by this test. The fact that you have not 
even dared to confront me on this ground, is the strongest ac« 
knowledgment you could make of your inability to refute this 
principle which I advanced on the authority of God's holy 
Word. But while you have neither ventured manfully to meet 
my argument, nor candidly to acknowledge its force, you have 
not scrupled to cite a passage from " The Philosopher of 
^ Malmesbury," in such a connexion as to intimate that, in my 
opinion, as well as in his, there are cases in which it is not sin 
to employ the hands in committing sin. Is it truth. Sir, that 
requires so dishonest a defence ? 

In order that what follows may be fully understood, permit 
me to repeat what you have said in your first letter regarding 
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general taxes, ^^ I consider Christians," you observe, '* as^ 

* bound to pay c(Hiscientiously and cheerfully all taxes imposed 

* for general purposes by the Oovernment under which they 

* live. If the Government misapply the revenue thus raised, 
< for that misapplication thetff not their subjects, are respon« 

* sible. Even where the imposts themselves are, in their esti- 
' mation, exorbitant or unjust, it is their duty to pay them." 
You here admit that the application of general taxes must be 
made on the exclusive respansibUiiy of Government* If this 
were not the fact, what a source of perplexity would be opened 
to every conscientious individual I But if this be the case in 
regard to general taxes, on what pretence can it be alleged, that 
in the case of specific taxes the responsibility is transferred to 
the subject ? You confound things that differ when you affirm 
that the payment of a specific tax appropriated to a sinful pur- 
pose, is the same as sinning with our hands. You, on the 
other hand, distinguish things that have no essential difference, 
when you assert that it is the duty of subjects to pay all taxed 
for general purposes^ while you argue for a limitation in regard 
to specific taxes. As it is upon this distinction that you ground 
your defence of your refusal to pay the Annuity Tax, it is ne* 
cessary still farther, not only to expose its fallacy, but its ab« 
surdity. 

Perplexed by the unbending and peremptory character of the 
pecept, you cast about for any method of reconciling your con- 
duct in resisting a legal impost with the Divine law. Like your 
predecessor in the same line of arguitnent, the Jesuit Escobar, 
you invent a nice distinction, and lay down a principle which, if 
it were admitted, would at once absolve the consciences of 
thousands from all farther care as to the payment of taxes. 
Yon allege that we must not pay a tax which is to be appro* 
priated to a sinful purpose ; and although you find nothing in 
the Bible to justify this exception to the general law, yet you 
argue for it with a confidence which seems to be exactly in the 
inverse ratio of its truth. Being persuaded, however, that this 
principle will carry you rather too far, and being desirous to 
show that there are some bounds to your disobedience, you in- 
vent another distinction, which, instead of supporting your ar* 
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gument, will prove nothing better than a broken reed to pierce 
your hand. You consider yourself at liberty to refuse payment 
of a particular tax, appropriated to a particular object, but you 
will not withhold a general tax, levied for a general purpose. 
You quarrel with the Annuity Tax, because it is appropriated 
to the payment of the Edinburgh Clergy. This is an object 
which you consider smftdy and you will go to prison rather than 
obey the law which demands tribute for such a purpose. If 
this were a sound principle, and it were incumbent on you, as a 
preliminary to its payment, to inquire into the use for which any 
tax is appropriated, it would be equally your duty to investigate 
all the purposes for which general taxes are applied. This, in- 
deed, you deny, but where is the consistency of your denial ? 

If a specific tax is lo be refused because its purpose is sinful, 
a general tax ought to be refused because a part of its purposes 
is sinful. A. tax for general purposes includes all the purposes 
for which it is employed, and one sinful particular purpose will, 
on this ground, contaminate the whole. If a particular tax to 
support Juggernaut ought to be refused, a general tax, of which 
the support of Juggernaut is one object, ought likewise to be 
refused. Your casuistry is mere sophistry. 

You tell us that the rulers only, and not the subjects, are 
responsible for the ** misapplication " of a general tax ; but it is 
no misapplication of a genial tax to apply it to each of all the 
various purposes for which it is raised. If one of its objects be 
the support of Juggernaut, it is no misapplication of that por- 
tion of it that is given to this particular purpose. It is a ^nful 
q>plieation of the money, but not a misapplication of the tax. 
The tax is applied according to its avowed purpose. But, Sir, 
if the subject partakes of the sin of the application of the speci- 
fic tax, he partakes also of the sin of the application of the 
general tax. He has no more control over the one than he has 
over the other. If he ought to refuse the one he ought to re- 
fuse the other. If it would be sinful to Contribute to a fund 
whose specific object was to distribute the Apocrypha with the 
Kble, it would be sinful to contribute to a fund one of whose 
objects was to distribute the Apocrypha with the Bible. We 
have BO more right to contribute to a fund whose application is 
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partially evil, than to one entirely evil. There is nonessential 
difference, then, in this respect, between a specific and a general 
tax. Both general and specific taxes are to be paid without in- 
quiring as to their ultimate destination. The Scriptures make 
no distinction between them, and the payment of them implies 
no approbation of that destination — no more sanction of their 
application, as has been observed, than the payment of a debt. 

You not only admit, but assert, that it is the duty of subjects 
to pay general imposts that are *^ unjust." But is not an un- 
just tax a sinful tax ? And if, in paying a general tax which I 
know to be unjust and sinful, I have no participation in the sin 
or injustice, by what casuistry will you prove that I am guilty of 
the sin of a specific tax ? If the- payment of the tax implies 
any approbation, in both cases I am equally guilty. If the 
payment in the one case does not imply my approbation, neither 
does it in the other. Your limitation on this subject is not 
merely unsound, it is absurd. 

If a tax is levied for one specific object to which you object, 
would you not equally object to it, if it were levied for many 
evil purposes ? And if this must be your determination, if you 
would maintain only a decent appearance of consistency, will 
you aflirm that if any single good or indifferent purpose be 
associated with the evil purposes, then the tax will become justly 
due, so that if nine-tenths of the amount is appropriated to the 
purposes of an Established Church, and one-tenth to the defence 
or other civil purposes of the State, the tax will become pay- 
able, although the nine-tenths could not have been justly levied 
without the addition of the remaining tenth. Into what absurdity 
would not this line of argument conduct you ! But is this a whit 
more absurd than to maintain that a general tax is to be paid 
without regard to its appropriation, while the object of any one 
particular tax is to be carefully sifted. Can any thing be more 
preposterous than to admit the principle, that the appropriation 
of the Annuity TaxMn favour of the Protestant Clergymen of 
Edinburgh, is to be questioned and quarrelled with, while the 
Assessed Taxes are to be submitted to without hesitation, 
although a part of them is actually employed in educating 
Popish Priests at Maynooth, and another portion is expend* 
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ed in the very idolatrous salutes at Malta, in Canada, and else* 
where, to which you make such pointed allusion. No, Sir, 
your principle is either good to the whole of its extent, or it is 
unsound at the core. You must either admit the propriety of 
paying tribute without question as to its object, or you must 
follow out your principle to its utmost bounds, and assume to 
yourself the prerogative of sitting in judgment on every tax 
which affects you, for the purpose of determining whether you 
will submit to it or not. If you refuse tribute because the whole 
of it is to be applied for an object you dislike, you cannot with 
any consistency submit to it when any portion of it is to be de- 
voted to what is objectionable. If you once begin to calculate 
in this manner, it can make no difference whether nine-tenths 
or one-tenth, nine-hundredths or one-hundredth are appropriated 
to purposes of evil. Yoiir principle is either good for all cases, 
or it is utterly unsound, worthless, and absurd. On this subject 
you shall hear farther in my next letter.— I am, &c. 



LETTER VIII. 



TAXES FOR GENERAL AND SPECIFIC OBJECTS— COn^mU^^' 

March 6, 1838. 

Sir, — In vain do you endeavour to shelter yourself behind 
the distinction which you draw between general and specific 
taxes. If you will pay a general tax because only a part of the 
produce is applied to what you consider sinful purposes, and re-* 
fuse a specific tax because it is wholly appropriated to objects 
which you condemn, do you not perceive that you stand upon 
a most unstable and rotten foundation. What, Sir, is this 
another of your novel maxims in Christian morality, that a man 
may do indirectly what he dare not do directly ? That he may 
safely support that which he deems evil, provided it is dex- 
terously mixed up with that which is good ? If I had not known 
the manner in which you acted seven years ago, I should have 
been at a loss to understand from whence you had derived this. 
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absurd maxim* But, be assured, it is jusi as bad to do eiil 
indirectly as it is to do e?il directly. * If it be right to object 
to a specific tax because it is wholly appropriated to purposes of 
which you disapprove, it is equally your duty to object to a 
general tax of which you partially disapprove. Christian morals 
will not admit of your refined distinctions. 

If, again, you object to pay the Annuity Tax, because it is 
appropriated to a religious purpose, for which you hold that 
Government has no right to legislate, this objection will equally 
apply to taxes levied for general purposes. These you deem 
yourself bound to [jay, although they should be *' imjust.*' But 
if Government has no right to levy taxes for religious purposes, 
it can have no right to levy taxes for ufffust purposes. If the 
one object exceed its delegated powers, so must the other. But 
an invincible answer to the objection you make on this ground 
is found in the fact that the Apostle, writing by the Spirit of 
God, enjoined on all Christians the duty of paying tribute under 
a Government that employed a part,, and a very considerable 
part of its revenue, in the support both of idolatrous worship 
and of those horrid orgies and other inhuman spectacles which 
polluted their temples, disgraced their triumphal processions, 
and turned into a Golgotha even their n^ost splendid public 
theatres. If God peremptorily commanded Christians to pay 
tribute, although it was partly dedicated to <* immaral and im-- 
* pious purposes " of the most atrocious character, can it be 
imagined that we are exempt from the payment of taxes em- 
ployed for the maintenance of the worship of the true Jehovah ? 
If you farther urge that it is unjust to exact tribute from you 
for the purpose of supporting a mode of religious worship in 
which you do not participate, while you defray the expense of 
your own religious services, this objection is at once obviated 
by the fact that Christians, under a Pagan Government, were 
not, on this account, exempted from the payment of tribute. 
When, therefore, you refuse to pay a tax to the existing 
Government under any of the above pretexts, you are resisting 
the will of God written as with a sun-beam in his Wordy and 
promulgated in circumstances which place the duty in the 
strongest light. Had the Apostle been directed to write on 
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the sutyect of tribute under such a Government as ours, how 
much more plausibly might Christians, residing in heathen 
countries, have argued that it never could be the purpose of 
God that they should contribute for the support of idolatrous 
rites. Yet, even in that case, such reasoning woidd have been 
utterly fallacious, since the duty of paying tribute is enjoined 
in so peremptory a manner, and without any exception or limi- 
tation either expressed or implied. But how completely are all 
such refuges of lies swept away when the existing state of things 
at the period when the Apostle wrote, is taken into view. 

When the Apostle commands us to pay tribute to Govern- 
ment, he must include tribute of every kind, since no kind is 
exempted in the Scriptures. The precept enjoins the payment 
of specific as well as of general taxes, for it makes no distinction 
between them. Men have no more right to forge an exception 
than they have to make a Bible. They who, by doing so, 
make void the command of God, do it at their peril. 

Although it is not material to my argument, and I will not 
rest it even in the least degree upon any thing but the unerring 
Word of God, I may here remark, that special taxes for the 
support of idolatrous worship and other *^ impious and immoral'^ 
heathen ceremonies, actusdly did subsist in the time of the 
Apostles. In one of the most recent works devoted to die 
history of the Athenians, Mr Lytton Bulwer traces the different 
sources of their revenue, and observes as follows : — " The 

* State received the aid of annual contributions, or what were 
' termed Liturgies^ from individuals for particular services J* 

He then enumerates three different species, and concludes 

^^ These three ordinary Liturgies had all a religious character ; 
^ they were compubary on those possessed of property not less 

* than three talents."' Now as the Apostle taught the same 
doctrine, and gave the same commandments '^ every where and 
' in all places," both the Roman and Athenian Christians, while 
they might mourn over the superstition of their rulers, and the 
use to which special taxes were appropriated, must still have 
paid the exaction with a cheerful obedience to the will of God, 
You admit that the precept in your text ** refers to the existing 
' tributes of the Roman Euv^re" and the Apostle m^kes no 
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exception either as to civil or religious tribute. All were to 
be paid, and you have not been able to produce a single in- 
stance of these tributes being refused by any of the early 
Christians. 

But are not you. Sir, in the habit of paying a tax for a 
specific object which, in your estimation, is obtained in a man- 
ner that is sinful, and which, consequently, on your principle, 
you ought not to pay? The Post Office revenue is partly 
made up of the profits of Sunday travelling. When, therefore, 
your "conscientious convictions" prevent you from paying the 
Annuity Tax, do they prevent you from paying postages of 
letters brought to you in this way. If not, where is your con- 
sistency? Do you imagine that if these convictions do not 
operate uniformly, you can obtain credit when you plead them ? 
If you will go to prison rather than pay the Annuity Tax, let 
us hear that it is your practice never to pay postage for a letter 
which has been conveyed to you by post on the Sabbath-day. 

Were it lawful or incumbent on every tax-payer to resist the 
payment of taxes according to his own peculiar views of the 
propriety of their application, the consequences would not only 
be pernicious but subversive of civil society. " I cannot," you 
observe, " see how any man can consistently pay taxes levied 
* avowedly for the support of an unjust war." Now there 
never is a war when war taxes are not levied. Suppose, then, 
a property tax exacted as hitherto in the event of a war, before 
a Christian could conscientiously pay what was thus imposed 
for a specific purpose, he must ascertain whether the war is one 
of aggression or defence, whether necessary or unjust. From 
all such perplexing questions, in the goodness and mercy of 
God, he has delivered his people, by promulgating a distinct 
and general law, subject to no exceptions and no limitations. 
They are thus relieved from all inquiry into cases so complex 
that for the great body of Christians it would be impossible to 
discover the path of doty, while a few designing men might 
mislead them to the ruin of the country. But according to the 
clear Apostolic precept — equally plain to the learned and the 
unlearned — the most knowing and the least informed believer 
pays, in obedience to the King of kings, the tribute demanded 
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by the Government under which he lives, and thanks God that 
the responsibility of its application rests in other hands. 

The sentiments contained in the following extract from a 
sermon, to which you refer in terms of high approbation, most 
explicitly condemn the principle for which you contend, and the 
course which you now pursue. ^* As to our duty, my brethren, 

* who are the subjects of Civil Government, one thing must at 
^ once be evident to you ; that it cannot be the province of each 

* individual to judge for himself what taxes he is to pay, and 

* what to decline. It has been very truly observed, that the 
^ precept to pay taxes should be considered by Christians as a 

* blessing. Had not the precept been given ejcpressly, con- 
^ scientious men might have thought it necessary to know first 

* how the money was to be applied, and to refuse wherever they 

* disapproved of the expenditure. This would have given 

* occasion to endless trouble and contention. But now, in 

* consequence of the express precept, all occasion of scruple or 
^ uneasiness is removed. And, as of old. Christians were per * 
^ mitted to buy whatever was sold in the shambles, asking no 

* questions for conscience' sake ; so now whatever is imposed as 

* a tax it is our duty simply to pay, and owe no man any thing, 

* but to love one another." 

Your mistaken view, from first to last, on this subject con- 
sists, as I formerly observed, in supposing, that in some way or 
other, tribute is a voluntary contribution, which is to be paid or 
withheld, according as you approve or disapprove of its destina- 
tion. On this supposition you would divide all responsibility 
of its application with those by whom it is levied. But this view 
of the case, which leads you to distinguish between general and 
specific taxes, we have seen to be unscriptural, fallacious, and 
absurd. The command by Him to whom the silver and the 
gold belong, and to whom you owe all that you possess, requires 
you to pay what is exacted by the subsisting Government, which 
is his ordinance. It is consequently no longer yours, nor in 
the smallest degree under your control, any more than the 
money due to your creditor, to whom you are individually in- 
debted. When you have made this payment you have done all 
that God requires, and as far as concerns your personal respon- 
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sibility, you have nothing farther to consider or care for. You 
plead that ^* no Dissenter is morally bound to pay this (Annuity) 
' tax, for no tribute is due from him to the City Clergy. ** Cer- 
tainly no tribute is due from you to them. The tribute de- 
manded of you is due to the Government, and therefore every 
one of whom it is required. Dissenter or not, is bound to pay 
it. The duty to do so rests on the authority of God, and 
whether or not it may appear to us to be right in itself, his com- 
mand is to be obeyed. When God coimnanded the Israelites 
to extirpate the Canaanites, it was their duty implicitly to obey. 
Without that command such conduct would have involved the 
deepest criminality, and yet when they failed in this duty, they 
were justly punished for their disobedience. 

The Scriptures contain a clear and precise rule for the guid- 
ance of Christians respecting tribute, such as the weakest of 
them can never mistake, if they simply attend to the law with- 
out indulging a spirit of subtle casuistry. But listening to 
sophistry like yours, the great body of them would be led by 
speculations that will vary in their results according to the times 
io which they live, and the systems of political economy which 
predominate, so that Christianity would in this respect put on 
as many phases as the moon. Beware, Sir, as to what you are 
doing, you are breaking the commandments of God, and teach- 
ing others to do the same. 

The discussion of this question is of deep and permanent in- 
terest. It affects principles which have been received and 
acknowledged since the first introduction of Christianity, and 
rules of Christian practice which are intimately connected with 
the progress of the Gospel. It is, indeed, a matter of com- 
paratively little moment, that an individual like yourself, in 
Edinburgh, resolves to go to prison rather than pay his Annuity 
Tax. In ori£nary times we should smile at your folly, or pity 
your error. Charity would desire to regard your conduct, not 
as the ofispring of faction, but as the result of a clouded judg- 
ment. But your conduct assumes quite a different character 
when viewed in connection with the circumstances of the times 
in which we live. Your scruples of conscience were never 
exhibited to the world, when you would have stood nearly alone 
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in your refusal to pay any tax. They were allowed to slumber 
when the political horizon was undisturbed, and the demagogue 
and agitator were frowned upon in society. These scruples 
have at length been awakened amidst the din of political strife, 
and the tumult of contending parties ; amidst the agitation pro- 
duced by men who clamour for the repeal of the union with 
Ireland, and cheer on those revolutionists who are at length 
actually in arms to dismember the Empire. Never was there 
a more unfortunate period for a man to exhibit himself as sud- 
denly impelled in a new direction. The time, the circum- 
stances of your change, are all so peculiar, that they naturally 
lead us to look with closer attention to the grounds on which 
they are founded. You put yourself at the head of a party. 
Cost what it may you declare that you are determined to resist, 
and whether your going to jail might be the occasion of popular 
tumult, or whether it might be regarded with indifference or 
ridicule, you do not care to inquire. Placing yourself in an 
attitude of defiance, you publicly proclaim that you, at all 
events, will no longer, in this case, pay the tax which the Go- 
vernment of your country demands — you prove that you will 
not obey the divine precept, to render tribute to whom tribute 
is due. 

These are the circumstances that render it important that 
your principles should be fully examined, and their hoUowness 
extensively exposed. K your conduct were followed generally, 
society could not subsist. Every tax might find conscientious 
opponents, and Government would be reduced to a perpetual 
warfare with its subjects. Besides, your principles would 
materially interfere with the progress of the Gospel in heathen 
or unenlightened countries. No Christian, whether acting as 
a missionary or a trader, could live in Turkey were he to prac- 
tise your theory of considering the purposes for which taxes are 
levied. The first Christians would never have been able to 
maintain their blameless character had they refused to pay 
tribute because it was to be applied either in whole or in part 
to idolatrous purposes. They would have been prosecuted, 
and justly, as rebels^ not persecuted as Christians. They would 
have been punished for resisting the laws of their country, and 
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not for introducing a new religion. But imitating the conduct 
of their blessed Master^ and obeying his commands, they dis- 
armed their adversaries of any just ground of complaint, and it 
was equally true of them, as of Daniel^ that no fault could be 
found with them eicepi in regard to the law of their God. 

The distinction between taxes for general and those for spe- 
cific purposes, in respect to an obligation to pay them is, as I 
haye stated, the sole ground on which your resistance to the 
Annuity Tax rests. I care not although you had been success- 
ful in establishing the other pleas to which you have resorted 
for your vindication. Had you succeeded as completely as you 
have signally failed in what you allege respecting the early 
Christians and Covenanters, and were the Quakers all on your 
Sidej what would it avail ? ^* To the law and to the testimony : 

* ^ they speah not according to this word^ it it because there is 

* no light in them.** The " seat," to borrow your own ex- 
pression from a former defence, which you have not forgotten, 
of another instance of your turn for Jesuitical sophistry, — the 
** seat,'^ the only seat on which you rest in this discussion, is that 
fallacious and untenable distinction which I have now exposed. 
This #^a^ being taken from under you, your fall is inevitable. 
In my next letter I shall unmask that flimsy disguise to which 
you attach so much importance, and which, under the name of 
passive resistance^ might in some measure serve to conceal the 
evil of your pernicious example. 

I terminated a former letter by directing your attention to 
one who was your predecessor in the inculcation of the same 
doctrine with you respecting the paymwt of tribute. I con- 
clude the present letter by informing you that you have got a 
contemporary who agrees with both of youj and seems to 
have studied in the same school of casuistry. A recent 
London newspaper contains the following article of intelli- 
gence : — ^* At the petty Sessions of Coleshill, last week, a 

* plumber and glazier was sununoned for not having paid his 

* highway rate. Being called upon for bis defence he argued, 

* that as he did not keep even a cat or a dog to travel on the 

* Queen's highway, it was exceedingly unjust that he should 

* be compelled to pay towards keeping it in repair*" This, 
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Sir, is a modern authority decidedly in your favour. It eitactly 
suits your ai^gument, and is a most apt illustration of what, 
could it be established, would be its result. Here is a tas for 
a qpeeific purpose, which this glazier reckons unjust, and 
against which accordingly, like you, he enters his protest* And 
why should he not be heard as well as Escobar P Why should 
be not be allowed to plead his '^ conscientious convictions" as 
well as Dr John Brown ?— -I am, &c. 



LETTER IX. 



PASSIVE RESISTANCS. 




(( 



March 9, 1838. 

Sir, — It is the inspired maxim of the wisest of men that 
the way of transgressors is hard." Every step that you have 
taken in defence of your resistance to the Anauity Tax^ affords 
a striking illustration of the difficulties which thicken around 
your advance in the devious path of error. Besides your so^- 
phistical distinction between general taxes» and those levied for 
specific purposes, you have provided for yourself one more co- 
vert, under which you seek to disguise your disobedience to the 
law of your country. You allege that your resistance is pas- 
sive, and, therefore, is not criminal- But this refuge will not 
avail you. Instead of shielding you from blame, it can only 
add the shame of unmanly evasion to the guilt of your original 
offence. 

The expression, passive resistance, though not now first in- 
vented, has been brought into notmety by Mr Daniel O'Con- 
nell, and is associated with some of the darkest pages in the 
modem history of Ireland. It is a mode of rebellion against 
lawful authority worthy of the source from which it proceeds ; 
but that you should have been, in any particular, the imitator 
or disciple of a turbulent Popish agitator, is a melancholy exhi- 
bition of the progress of evil. Passive resistance, Sir, is a con- 
temptuous defiance of the majesty of law ; it is rebellion, not 
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perbs^ more ineffectual, and certainly not less criminal, because 
it is not, in the first instance, accompanied witb open violence. 
It may be the snare of weakness or of folly ; it may also be the 
refuge of cowardice, which quails before the sword of justice ; 
but it may likewise be the mask under which the man of deceit 
conceals his purposes of treason and revolt. It is resistance to 
Grovernment of a most dangerous and embarrassing description. 
Every one knows that suUenness in a child is more perplexing 
and distressing than any other kind of opposition to parental 
authority. Now, suUenness in a child is precisely that kind of 
disobedience which is analogous to passive resistance in a sub- 
ject. 

Passive resistcmee is, in effect, a contradiction in terms. Al- 
though denominated passive^ it is real and actual resistance. 
Resistance of every kind implies opposition, which is the con- 
trary of inaction. Resistance, of whatever description, or how- 
ever denominated, comes under the sweeping anathema of the 
Apostle against all who withstand the ordinance of God* tf a 
regiment were ordered to advance, and every man in it stood 
still, it would be actual disobedience, of which punishment would 
be the consequence. When the fleet mutinied at the Nore, and 
the men declared that unless their demands were complied with 
they would not ^^ lift an anchor,' - was not this disobedience ? 
When the mutiny was suppressed, the last penalty of the law 
was exacted, and the ringleaders suffered death. The conduct 
of Saul, when he forbore to fulfil the Lord's vengeance against 
Amalek, might be excused on the ground of his disobedience 
being ^amr^. But mark the stern rebuke of Samuel, and ob- 
serve the distinction he expressly makes between active rebellion 
and passive stubbornness : ^^ For rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
^ craft, and stubbornness (passive resistance) is as iniquity and 
* idolatry : because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
^ he hath also rejected thee from being king." Passive re- 
sistance resembles what Dr Johnson called " defensive pride." 
But pride or resistance to lawful authority, in whatever form, 
are both denounced in Scripture as abominable in the sight 
of God. 

You are indignant at your conduct being characterised as 
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rebellion, but is not resistance to the law of the land rebellion ? 
You glory in your resistance, but, because you are pleased to de- 
scribe it as passive^ you flatter yourself you can evade the obloquy 
and punishment of actual guilt. Were you indeed to add 
violence to your stubbornness, this would, no doubt, aggravate 
your sin. But in either case, the resistance is real, and will 
subject you to punishment, not merely from man, which you 
may escape, but from God. The command is not that we 
shall not resist in a certain manner, but that we shall not resist 
at all. 

You give it as your opinion, that the man who peaceably 
submits to the penalty of the law as truly respects it, and sub- 
mits to the power as he who fulfils it. " Many," you say, 
' seem to think a man a violator of the law, a rebel, an enemy 
of good order, one whose principles and conduct lead to an- 
archy and bloodshed, who even on conscientious principles 
declines active obedience to the magistrate, — will not obey 
the law merely because it is the law, though at the same time 
he is perfectly willing, if * the ruling powers ' see meet, to beau* 
whatever penalty the law allows them to inflict. No well in- 
formed man, to whatever religious sect or political party 
he may belong, if he is not in a passion, can talk or write such 
absurdity. He who, when he cannot conscientiously actively 
obey a command of a Government, which he yet in his judg- 
ment approves of as a good Civil Government upon the whole, 
quietly and patiently takes what he cannot help thinking a 
wrong, is certainly not a bad subject. He honours the law 
by submitting to it when he cannot obey it. Because it is 
law he honours it, — ^because it is law, which he cannot obey 
without sin, he declines complying with it." Is it possible. Sir, 
that the large congregation to whom you delivered your dis- 
courses, could sit patiently to listen to your perversion of the 
passage of Scripture which you took for your text, teaching 
them in what way they might disobey it without guilt, and to 
hear you gravely propound sentiments so fraught with " absurd- 
ity " as those now quoted. But not satisfied with proclaiming 
them in your discourses, you must introduce them once more 
in your notes and illustrations. " As every law proposes an 
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* alternative, by a(^quie8Cdnce in either part of which the law is 
' obeyed, and the authority of the lawgiver revereaced, the 
^ man who peaceably submits to the penalty of the law when 

* his conscience forbids him to follow its prescription, as truly 
' respects the law^ and submits to the power, as the man who 
' chooses the other part of the alternative.*' This is casuistry 
worthy of a whole conclave of the disciples of Loyola. It 
confounds obedience and disobedience, and in fact asserts 
that where violence is not resorted to, there can be no breach 
of the law I 

You here represent the suffering of the penalty of the law as 
obedience to the law. The penalty is not a fulfilment of the 
law, but punishilient for the non-fulfilment. You support your 
(^nion by the authority of ** a high church writer " who asserts 
that *' obedience has always an alternative." But obedience 
has no alternative as obedience. Does the man who suffers 
death for murder, honour and fulfil the sixth commandment ? 
Do they who endure everlasting punishment for not obeying 
the commandments of God, honour and truly respect the law 
and reverence the lawgiver ? The mah who refuses to obey a 
law, but submits to the punishment, does not honour the law, 
he dishonours it all in his power, and is forced to submit to the 
punishment So far from honouring and truly respecting the 
law, when his coiKctence forbids him to follow its prescription, 
as you confounding right and wrong, and in defiance of every 
sound principle affirm, he labels against it, and condemns it as 
an unjust and sinful law ; and instead of submitting to the power 
as you also affinh, be tramples, by his disobedience, on the 
authority of the power. Besides, if the law is sinful, its sanction 
or penalty is also sinful, and we ought not to honour it in its 
sanction or penalty, more than in its requirenaent. On your 
principle, the transported feloni is a most Tespectable character ; 
he has only chosen an unpleasant alternative. It b disgusting, 
Sir, to deal with such paltry sophistry. Your arguments here, 
as in other places, resemble those of the Pharisees, by which 
you make void the law of God, as irreverently and as grossly as 
they did by their traditions. 

But let us observe the manner in which, in the exercise of 
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your passive resistance^ you prove yourself ^^ not a bad subject,'' 
by ^* quietly and patiently" taking what you cannot fae^) think- 
ing a wrong, honouring and respecting die law, and reverencing 
the authority of the lawgiver. The moment the law prescribes 
for you, and its penalty is exaoted, you give vent to the most 
outrageous expressions, in a letter which you publish for wide 
circulation. << While I take joyfully," you say, *^ this spoiling 

* of my goods, I abhor the injustice, and despise the meanness 

* of the system, by one of the ^ beggarly elements ' of which I am 

* legally robbed of my property.'* Passing these virulent invec- 
tives against the ^slem you <^^se, violent in the extreme, and 
indecent as they are in whatever light you view it, you declare 
yourself to be legally robbed of your property. And this, a<^ 
cording to you, is honouring and truly respecting the law, and 
submitting to the powers, and reverencing the authority of the 
lawgiver I You appear. Sir, to understand neither what you 
say, nor whereof you affirm, nor to know what manner of spirit 
you are of* 

The spendthrift and the miser, in refusing to discharge their 
personal debts, often have recourse to passive resistance. There 
are persons, of whom it is said they never pay a debt but by 
compulsion. They do not rise up against their creditors with 
arms in their hands, but they withhold what they owe, and in 
order to bring odium on those to whom their money is due, 
they vfiSl «ther oblige their creditors to send them to prison, or 
todistrain their goods, so that, like you in respect to the An- 
nuity Tax, they stigmatize the one ** bs violence done to their 

* persons," and the otiier, as *^ the spoiling of their goods," by 
which they are '' legally robbed of their property." 

You may shrink from the thought, that in any case you would 
oarry your resistance so far as to resort to violence ; but the 
man who dares to avow his resistance, in any form, to a special 
eomniand of God, and to brand the Govenunent as guilty of 
leffal robbery^ vfhen it exacts from him a legal impoat, knows 
litde of hia own heart, if he imagines that he would stop if be 
had a prospect of success at what he calls passive resistance. 
in you, Sir, we aee the progress of the principle of renstance. 
You once tbougl^ that protesting against the Annuity Tax was 
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sufficient. The leaven has, after a little time^ produced in your 
mind a greater degree of fermentation. You now see you were 
wrong. You had not gone far enough to produce the desired 
effect. You already begin to utter " great swelling words of 

* vanity," about *^ jeoparding lives in the high places of the 
^ field," while you indulge in the most violent invectives ; and, 
I doubt not, that with a little more time, and a better oppor- 
tunity, the principle of your resistance will be more, fully de- 
veloped, and your principles carried out ^' to their fair practical 

* consequences." 

Your conduct by inducing many to follow your example is 
likely to be extensively mischievous ; but, acting on your prin- 
ciples, what disorders must ensue? Under their prevalence 
Government could not hold together. Anarchy would be the 
result, and we should discover too late, that even for the main- 
tenance of civil liberty, it would have been a far better, and a 
far wiser course to have obeyed the Divine command, without 
torturing our ingenuity to invent plausible limitations and ex- 
ceptions to its authority. 

This passive resistance, this newly discovered power in the 
science of rebellion, considering the extent to which it is now 
carried, bids fair to produce, at no distant period, bloodshed and 
civil war. It has been practised with great success in Ireland. 
Hitherto it has been chiefly, though not exclusively, confined to 
tithes ; but that man must be wilfully blind who cannot see that 
it is applicable to any other demand to which he may feel disin- 
clined, whether made by Government, or by a landlord or 
creditor. In many of those cases in Ireland, in which the lives 
of the people, or of the police, have been sacrificed in tithe en- 
counters, it was not they who refused payment who committed 
the actual outrage. Like yourself, perhaps, they resolved to be 
quiet, but the bells of the Popish chapels rung out to assemble 
the multitude ; rioting, violence, and slaughter succeeded. The 
blood spilled in such encounters assuredly lies at the door of the 
persons who proclaimed, as you do, their intention to go to prison 
rather than submit to the precept ^^ to render tribute to whom tri- 
^ bute is due." It also cries aloud for vengeance against those 
by whom this plan of opposition to Government has been or- 
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gaiiized and encouraged. When Christians become converts 
to the doctrine of passive resistance to the laws of their country, 
and in doing so, scruple not to pervert the Scriptures, it seems 
to forebode the approaching overthrow of all authority and rule. 

In my two preceding letters I have exposed the hoUowness 
and absurdity of your distinction between the obligation of pay- 
ing taxes for general, and those for specific purposes. I have 
now exhibited the dishonourable and dangerous subterfuge to 
which you resort, under the denomination of passive resistance, 
a mode of procedure to which you attach so much importance, 
that, in your protest, you have introduced it over and over 
again. Your conduct. Sir, in this affair, is much worse than 
many, even of those who disapprove of it, are aware ; and more 
disgraceful to the Christian name, and hazardous to the peace 
of mankind, than has been generally imagined. I marvel not 
that you have striven so hard, though in a way not very honour- 
able, to prove that you are acting in accordance with the ex- 
ample of the early Christians. But their whole conduct, in 
relation to the subject in question, demonstrates, as with a sun- 
beam, that they would have held such proceedings as yours in 
utter abhorrence. With what indignation would they have 
spumed at your attempt to prove that they were guilty of direct 
disobedience to the Divine law, in a matter in which their sub- 
mission to its authority was most exemplary. The man who 
seeks to vindicate his refusal, in any form or under any limita- 
tions, to pay tribute to the Government under which his lot is 
cast, has ^* broken a hedge " which God has set around one of 
his principal restraints on human depravity. He may sport 
himself with his own deceivings, but he is trampling under foot 
the law of Christ, and for this he must answer. 

You take credit for your willingness to pay the penalty an- 
nexed by the laws of your country to their violation. But if 
you shall be sent to. prison for your disobedience, do not enter 
it with the expectation of being speedily released through the 
interference of friends, who may be already prepared to come 
forward and pay the tax which you have refused. In one view, 
this would only be a pitiful farce, deserving of contempt, if, after 
a few days or hours of confinement, you should march out in 
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mock triumph amidst the shouts of the mob, as one who bad 
suffered for conscience' sake, and worn the crown of martyrdoni. 
In another point of view, an exhibition like this, would furmsfa 
a melancholy example of conduct, in the last degree unchristian 
and unprincipled. For would it not argue the vilest hypocrisy 
if a man were found to denounce the payment of the Annuity 
Tax as sinful, and, at the same time, to take advantage of the 
wilful commission of this sin by others ? The same principie 
will apply should you permit your friends to pay the tax in ovder 
to prevent your incarceration, or to purchase your goods when 
distrained, to save you from loss. Such paltry and orimhial 
proceedings could not fail to excite a feeling of indignation m 
all who know the difference between right and wrong, between 
honesty and hypocrisy. Instead, dien, of betaking yourself 40 
any of these criminal and disreputable shifts, if you will incur 
the penalty, by all means meet k like a man. If immured in a 
prison, to which the violated laws of your country have con- 
signed you, remain in that confinement, till after serious con- 
sideration, you are convinced of the evil of trampling on the 
ordinance of man and the ordinance of God. In experiencing 
the painful effects of the one, you may be led to ponder the 
more serious and awful consequences of the other. But better 
would it be, and more honourable to yourself and the cdiaraoter 
of the religion you profess, were you at once to retrace your 
steps, and, by submitting yourself, give to others an exampLs of 
submission to the Divine will. 

But it is now reported, Sir, that you are about to quit yaur 
present residence, and get beyond the reach of the Annuity 
Tax, by removing yourself out of the bounds of the Ro^- 
ty. Is it credible that you should act such a part after 
the example you have set to your congregation ? You 
have instructed your people to reast the payment of it as 
a matter of conscience— -a part of Christian du<y. You 
have proclaimed yourself a self^evoted nuui^r hi the cause 
of resistance, one who is ready to endure bonds and io^ 
prisonment, and the spoiling of his goods, nay, even death itself, 
rather than submit to the Annuity Tax. Having d<Hie this 
deliberately and publicly, not, it is to be presumed, in mere 
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brayado, who would have anticipated that you were to become 
a fugitive from the field, and were about to steal away from 
your flock, whom you had, by your example and your precepts, 
urged to share your post of danger ? Even if you had been 
inyited to retire from the lists which you had so pompously 
entered, might it not have been expected that you would have 
replied with somewhat of the spirit of a martyr, like Nehemiah 
of old, ** Should such a man as I flee ?" May it not be asked, 
is it well to leave those whose circumstances do not permit to 
desert the scene of trial, to encounter the storm which you have 
raised ? Does it evince a proper spirit, proper feeling, proper 
regard to duty, to stimulate others to engage in a quarrel from 
which you, who began it, ignominiously retire ? If there was 
something very sinful in your exhortations to resist the Annuity 
Tax, must it not also be held sinful and highly disgraceful to 
desert the field in such a crisis, and abandon your flock to those 
consequences which you professed yonrsdf willing to encounter ? 
Il really i^pears. Sir, so ridiculous for Dr John Brown first to 
assume the character of a mariyr, and then to fly the field, that 
of this report which has been circulated it may in the meantime 
be said, as of many other reports, that it wants confirmation. 
In my next letter I shall recal to your recollection the case of 
TertuUtan and the early Christians, and especially the history 
of the new auxiliary of whom you vaunt*^Marcus, Bishop of 
Aretfausa.— «I am, &c. 



LETTER X. 

DR CAVE, TBBTULIiIAN, AHB MASCUS OF ABSTM0SA. 

March 13, 1838. 

SiR,.<^In your efforts to vindicate your resistance to the 
Annuity Tax^ it is melancholy to witness the extraordinary 
shifts to which you resort. Unable to derive any consolation 
from the Scriptures of truth, but unawed by their stern con- 
demnation of your evil example, you eiqplain away the Apostolic 
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precept of civil obedience, and represent it as addressed ex- 
clusively to a " small body — chiefly of the lower orders — ^many 
^ of them foreigners," at Rome. Baffled in this daring attempt 
to nullify the clear and precise language of the Word of God, 
you take another adventurous flight into the airy regions of 
romance, and, in defiance of all history and all authority, you 
gravely attempt to prove, that in your disobedience to the laws 
of your country, you are only treading in the footsteps of the 
early Christians. 

In your letter of the 21st of November, you asserted that 
'^ a tax for a specific purpose, which they accounted sinful, they 

* did not, they would not pay." This most erroneous state- 
ment was fully refuted in a paper subjoined to my letter of 
the 24th November. It was there proved that your asser- 
tion was entirely groundless, and that the authority with 
which you attempted to support it was only Dr Cave's para- 
phrastic translation of a passage in Tertullian, which you were 
reminded it was not very scholar like to take at second hand. 
It was farther remarked that it was especially unworthy of an 
individual engaged in the ofiice of theological tuition to hold 
out, as an authority, a writer so notoriously inaccurate as Cave 
in many of his statements ; while it was still more discreditable 
to your candour to have extracted an incorrect translation of 
Tertullian favourable to your views, and to have suppressed the 
testimony of Justin Martyr, and Tatian, who, in the very para- 
graph from which you quoted, state the readiness of the early 
Christians freely to pay aU taxes and tributes^ without any 
qualification or exception whatever. It was likewise affirmed 
that Dr Cave had wholly misapprehended Tertullian, and that 
in the original there is nothing at all about taxes rated for re- 
ligious purposes in the sense in which you employ the words — 
not a single word about the Christians refusing to pay the taxes 
rated upon them for the maintenance of the heathen temples, 
nor any approach to such an idea. " And, besides," it was 
added, ** can a single example be produced in which any of the 

* first Christians acted upon the principle ascribed to them ? 

* We defy Dr Brown to produce an instance. The matter, 

* however, need not be left to a mere challenge. We have 
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* the most irresistible evidence that it was not their practice to 
^ resist any tax. Among all the charges brought against them 
' by their enemies, they are never accused of disobedience in 
^ this respect. We hold it then demonstrated that it is a libel 

* against the Christians to represent them as refusing to pay 
^ any tax they were rated with. Dr Brown's own gloss, or 

* rather his friend the Archbishop^ b gloss, of an isolated passage 
' will stand him in no stead. We have the direct testimony of 

* the fathers that they readily paid all taxes without any excep- 
^ tion, and that their worst enemies never charged them with 
' any thing so extravagant and ridiculous as might be construed 
*• into a precedent for the Edinburgh Voluntaries. His (Dr 

* Brown's) statements upon this subject ^are grossly inaccurate, 
^ and the manner in which he conducts this part of his argu- 
^ ment is equally discreditable to him as a man and a scholar." 

Now, Sir, in what way did you attempt to vindicate yourself 
from these heavy charges ? You come forward in your note 
of Nov. 28, with ^^ all that you think necessary in the way of 

* remark." And what do you think necessary ? Do you refer 
to the passage in TertuUian, and show that Dr Cave's account 
of it is correct ? Do you prove that TertuUian had a different 
object from that stated in the charges brought against you ? 
Do you adduce any instances of resistance to taxation on the 
part of the Christians ? or do you show that the view given of 
the way in which the ancient Heathen worship was supported 
is incorrect ? No, you do none of these things. Your answer 
is as follows : — '^ Dr Brown might have given TertuUian's 
^ words (for they were before him) and his own translation of 

* them, (for he really can ^ do into English ' a passage of not very 
^ difficult Latin,) but as comparatively few of his readers could 
^ readily miderstand the original, he preferred giving it in the 
^' vulgar tongue,' and though he did not greatly admire Cave's 
^ translation, yet being that of a true Churchman, he thought 

* it would be less liable to suspicion, than one made for the oc- 

* casion by a Voluntary." Is not this, Sir, the language of a 
man self-condemned, who knows he is wrong, without having 
the candour to acknowledge it p 

It might be supposed that you must have felt ashamed of the 
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maoDer in which you had miireprosented the conduct of the 
early ChristianB by means of a garbled translation of Tertulliany 
and that as this was clearly brought home to you, there rooaain- 
ed no altematiTe but to confess your error ** with befitting hu- 
' mility," as you expressed yourself respecting your miserable 
nustake in raising Cave to the dignity of an Archbishop-^^md 
to apologise for your misrepresentations. But what. Sir, must 
be the degree of hardihood that could lead you to acknowledge 
that you had the crigmal before you when you imposed upon 
your readers the erroneous version, or rather paraphrase of Dr 
Cave. You say you '^ did not greatly admire Cave's transla* 

* tion«" In plain English, you were aware that it was incorrect. 
What excuse, then, do you midie for giving it to the public in 
proof of what you wished to establish as a hieX ? You *^ thought," 
you say, ** it would be less liable to suspicion than one made 

* for the occasion by a Voluntary/' Does this mean, that under 
the cover of Dr Cave's name, you thought his misr^ireseata* 
tion of Tertullian would not be suspected, and mi^t escape 
detection ? Or is it your meaning that you thought it right to 
treat your readers like fools who would be satisfied with a false 
rendering, because it came from one whom you had promoted 
to the dignity of an Archbishop ? But you even venture to 
advance a step farther, and actually to assert that the fact as to 
the early Christians stands as it did. After this, was I wrong 
in reminding you of a former occasion on which you were told, 
thatyourswas ** one of the most audacious attempts ever made by 
^ a Christian minister to carry a point by mere hardihood of reck«- 
< less asseveration." ^' Thdfaetj* you add, '^afl;er all the learning 
^ wasted on its obscuration, remains as it did. The ChrMam 

* rf the earlier ages rrfueed to contribute of their substance to 

* the support of a mode of worship ofvdiich they conscientiously 

* disapprovedf by whatever authority exacted,** *^ Let this be 
^ granted, and Dr Brown does not much concern himself how 
^ his learned antagonist disposes of Tertullian." Here you either 
change your ground, or have expressed yourself in a way calcu- 
lated to mislead, by appearing to re-assert, while in fact you do 
not, what you had formerly advanced. The early Christians 
did not indeed contribute of their substance to si^port the 
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worship of the Heathen temples in paying the assessments 
chargeable only on their frequenters. But this no more proves 
that they refused to pay the public taxes, than that those who do 
not worship in the Established Churches in Edinburgh refuse 
to pay the city assessments because they do not contribute to 
the seat rents of these Churches. The fact, then, in the sense 
in which in your first assertion you intended it to be understood, 
is not and cannot he£iranted. The contrary has been proyed. 
You say it does not much concern you, how your antagonist 
disposes of TertuUian ; but if be has so disposed of him as to 
show that you have misquoted his testimony, and that he does 
not say a single word that serves your purpose, it concerns you 
greatly both as a man of truth and a theological teacher, for it 
was on TertuUian's testimony alone that you rested your ground- 
less assertion* 

You have now. Sir, placed the controversy in a much more 
unfavourable light for your own character than could have been 
supposed possible* It might have been hoped that you had 
been misled by Cave ; but now it appears that this was not the 
case, and that you deliberately published what you knew to be 
an incorrect account of TertuUian's statement. In disclaiming 
the ^K>logy of ignorance, you have surrendered your pretensions 
to candour. It is almost worse than idle to argue with a man 
who can unblushingly come before the public in this manner. 

It would appear, however, that you have felt the moral dis- 
comfort of the position in which your disingenuousness has 
placed you. Although you had told the public in your note of 
November, that it contains all that you think necessary in de- 
fence of what you had advanced respecting the early Christians ; 
yet in the q)pendix to your last discourse on Civil Obedience, 
you have made a strenuous effort to extricate yourself, proving 
that you now think that something more is necessary, while you 
have not succeeded in setting aside any one of the charges 
brought against you. You there introduce a long and elaborate 
note, in which you furnbh three translations of the passage in 
TertuUian, besides Cave's paraphrase formerly given. Having 
produced these translations, you are compelled to admit, that 
^* there are no words in the original answering exactly to the 
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phrase, ** refused to pay the taxes rated upon them for the 

* maintenance of the heathen temples^ which Dr Cave uses." 
Why, then, did you give these words as a part of Tertullian's 
testimony — which, in order to draw particular attention to them 
in your letter, you printed in italics— while, as you now inform 
us, you had Tertullian before you ? A charge too was brought 
against you of giving a partial extract from Cave. You defend 
yourself by intimating that the passage omitted, containing ex- 
tracts from Justin Martyr, and Tatian, referred to taxes ** of a 

* civil kind ;" but it contains no such restriction. Your bold 
averment, then, that a tax for a specific purpose, which the 
early Christians accounted sinful, they did not, they would not 
pay, has ended in your confusion. 

To one challenge, however, that was given, you do respond. 
*' Can a single example," it was said, ^* be produced, in which 

* any of the first Christians acted upon the principles ascribed 

* to them ?" namely, of refusing to pay taxes. To this you 
reply in a tone of triumph : ^* I have been defied to produce a 

* single instance among the early Christians of a refusal to pay 

* money exacted by the recognized authorities ; and, in answer 

* to the defiance, I bring forward the indomitable old man, 

* Marcus, Bishop of Arethusa." Here allow me, in the first 
place, to remark the disingenuous art employed in this answer. 
The challenge to which you profess to reply, referred, as you 
well know, exclusively to taxes. But here you employ phra- 
seology of a more general import, and by this evasion you 
make way for the introduction of the case of Marcus, which 
has no more to do with the payment of taxes than with the 
discovery of America. But let us attend to the history of this 
Marcus. 

Marcus, Bishop of Arethusa, was, it appears, a Semi-Arian, 
and, like the rest of these heretics, a persecutor. In Sozomen's 
account of him, which you have given, it is said, that ** under 
< the reign of Constantius, he had been more than ordinarily 

* zealous in employing means to convert heathens to Christian- 

* ity, going somewhat beyond mere persuasion, and had even 

* destroyed their temple, which was an exceedingly splendid 

* and costly edifice." Or, as Gibbon expresses it, " 'Marcus, 
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< Bishop of Arethusa, had laboured in the conversion of his 

* people with arms more effectual than those of persuasion." 
Sozomen adds> that he was ** condemned, according to royal 
^ edict, either to pay the estimated expense of flie temple, or to 

* rebuild it." " The Magistrates," says Gibbon, " required 
' the full value of a temple which had been destroyed by his in- 

< tolerant zeal : but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they 
' desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the 

* sUghtest compensation." This, it must be admitted, was a 
very lepient sentence ; but in consequence, of his refusal to sub- 
mit to what was required, he experienced from the multitude 
the most cruel treatment, which he bore with remarkable forti- 
tude. '^ The Arians," says Gibbon, ^' celebrated the virtue of 
' their pious Confessor ; and the Catholics," he adds, (to their 
shame be it spoken if it really was so,) ^^ ambitiously claimed 
^ his alliance." 

Here, Sir, we have indeed an example of one who refused 
** to pay money exacted by the recognised authorities." But 
for what purpose was it exacted ? Was it for the payment of 
taxes ? No, but as a remuneration justly due to others for th^ 
destruction of their property. This is an account too not of 
any of those ^' simple-hearted Christians " to whom you former- 
ly referred, but of one who lived in the fourth century, in a 
period of great degeneracy. It is, besides, the account not of 
a Christian but of a Semi-Arian, whose name, except owing 
to the outrage he committed, and the excessive barbarity with 
which he was treated, would probably have been lost in oblivion, 
or recorded only as that of a turbulent corrupter of the Crospel. 
Yet this is the man for whom you profess the most profound 
reverence ; and although he laboured in the conversion of his 
people with arms more effectual than those of perstmsion^ you 
represent him as ** remarkably zealous in promoting the interests 
< of Christianity," and as <^ seeking and finding the crown of 
•martyrdom!" 

In speaking of the endowment applied for to Grovernment by 
the ministers of the Established Church — which you so strenu- 
ously oppose, although not one word do you say against a much 
larger ^endowment bestowed annually for the education of Popish 
priests— 40 speaking of that endowment, you denounce, the 

F 
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mbiivefl of those who are applying ibr it in no measured terms. 
<* A more monstrous cold4>looded attempt, '* you say, <* fco iqore 
' a set of men who, by their assiduous labours, have deserved 
' well of their country, and who are guilty of no crime but that 
< they are not of the Established Church, was never formed." 
Now, let us suppose a church to be built near to yours, with 
the aid of the funds supplied by Government, and that ydu, 
summoning an assembly of your congregation, denounced to 
them this new erection, telling them that a mtn'e mtmstrmis 
cold-blooded attempt to injure them wiis nevet> formed. And 
supposing that, inflamed by your invectives, and nnimnted by 
your example, they should, widi you at dieir head, rush torch 
in hand, and set fire to the obnoxious building ; sLnd that in 
consequence of your thus showing yountelf ** r^narkabfy zealous 
' in promoting the interests of Christianity," the magistrates 
were to require you to make remuneration for the damage you 
had occasioned, and you refused, like Marcus, to give even 
^* one obolus" for such a purpose; or if, on account of this 
outrage, they visited you, as aa incendiary, with the last 
penalty of the law, ought it to be said that you had ** sought 
* and /bund the crown of martyrdofmr 

Or, let us suppose that you had become ^' more than ordir 
' narily zealous in employing means to convert" Roman Catfio- 
lics, and ^* going somewhat beyond mere persuasion," had 
<^ destroyed" their ^' splendid and costly" chapel in your neigh- 
bourhood, would you, in consequence of this exploit^ eiq)ect 
that your name should be transmitted with honour to posterily, 
and your^If designated, that << indomitable old man, Dr 
' Brown ? " It would only be doing you justice to say, 4hat to 
this appellation you would be equally well entitled as that 
^* venerable old bishop^" Marcus of Arethusa. 

Apart from the disingenuoiisness of the manner in v^hieh you 
introduce this disgraceful history, were you not ashamed; Bir, 
to speak as you have done of one who was guilty of such a flag- 
rant violation of duty ? Even if you could succeed in render- 
ing his Sem-Arianism doubtful, which you have<iitttepted| it 
would not diminish his sin, or detract from the widL^dnigii of 
his example. Were tfaoto means which hfe^employM sarii is 
are prescribed in the Gospel for the conversiod of[me&? War^ 
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they not abhorrent to every principle of Christianity ? Was 
Marcus of Arethusa a follower of Him who solemnly rebuked 
his disciples when they desired that he would permit them to 
command fire to come down from heaven, and consume his 
opposers ? Was he a follower of the Apostles, who were *^ not 
^ robbers of Churches/' and who declared that the weapons of 
their warfare were not cartukl f But your catching, in this num« 
ner, at the semblance — and you must have known that it was 
only the semblance of an example — ^to support your assertion, 
that the early Christians refused to pay ceHain taares, prov^t6 
what extremity on this point yon are driven. I'he inaccuracy 
of Cave, whom you had quoted, you are compelled to admit. 
Tertullian has failed you ; and though, no doub^ you have doh^ 
your utmost to discover a solitary instance to serve your purpose 
and save your credit, not one are you able to produce. In my 
next, and last letter of this series, I shall request your attention 
to the subject of raS&ng^ of which you have so often accused me. 
— I am, &c. 



LETTER XL 



ON BAILING. 



March 16, 1837. 
Sir, — When you made up your mind to enter on the vocation 
of an agitator, by your ojcHxie denunciation of the Annuity Ta^ 
andyour passive ^^ resistance " to its payment, you broke through 
so many of the barriers interposed by the Scriptures, that I can 
hardly feel surprised at any step which you may take in defence 
of your conduct. You stand upon such hollow and slippery 
ground, that it is impossible you should not feel the precariou&- 
aess of your footing, and if the -memory of your past faults has 
not added to your circumspection, it seems to have operated 
still less beneficially on your temper. While the position you 
have assumed cannot endure the light of divine truth, instead 
of confessing your error and exhibiting your contrition ; instead 
of retracing your steps, and endeavouring to undo the mischief 
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of your ezampley it af^pean to be your desire to diteri obserra* 
tion from the real merits of the case, and distract the atten- 
tion of the public by loading your reprovers with false accusations. 
With more sagacity than ingenuousneas, you provided in your 
first letter against the anticipated contingency of a defeat, and 
the necessity of replying to the refutation with which you had 
good reason to expect you would be met. You announced in 
a tone of discourtesy, that I had ^'got my answer," and that if 
not satisfied, I might, ** uninterrupted and unreproyed by you, 

* rail on." Anxious to clear away all mere personalities, I shortly 
disposed of this ea$y method of attack in a separate letter, pre^ 
paratory to that in which I meant to grapple with the only sem- 
blance of argument in your apology. You had announced that 
I was to be uninterrupted and unreproved, if I railed on. But 
how did you keep this gratuitous promise. In the face of your 
professions to the contrary, as aotm as you found you had no 
argument to contend with, you instantly endeavoured still far- 
ther to perplex the controversy by renewed accusations, as 
groundless and uncalled for as before. ^< It is, *' you say , as you 
^* anticipated, Mr Haldane rails on.'' You add, *^ while he 
' continues to calumniate, Dr Brown hopes he will be en- 
^ abled to continue to forgive* His assailant seems determined 

* that he shall not soon want opportunity for the performance of 
' this Christian duty." For your forgiveness, had I needed it, I 
should have felt obliged, if the expression of it had come in a 
less questionable shape, instead of beingintermingled with bitter- 
ness, and associated with charges of calumny and railing. Even 
if I had afforded you just ground of offence, it would have been 
difiicult to determine whether you intended to forgive or to vitu- 
perate, to perform an act of Christian duty, or gratify a vindic- 
tive feeling. Beware, Sir, of self-deception. Beware, lest in your 
affected forgiveness there rankles not the spirit of enmity and 
uncharitableness : lest in sounding a trumpet before you to an- 
nounce yourobediencev{o#a Divine command, you do not insult 
the very precept which you would appear to honour. 

From the manner in which you reiterate the charge of railing, 
which in your last letter you repeat for the third time, it seems 
that you do not understand the import of the term. According 
to your interpretation the Apostles were railers. According to 
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yoQ Paul might have been held up to the early Chrktians as a 
railer by those false teachers and deceivers, whose conduct and 
character he so emphatically denounced, and whose departures 
from the truth he so unsparmgly condemned. The Apostle 
James must in like manner be regarded as a railer, when in the 
fifth chapter of his epistle he directs his strong censures against 
those who lived in rebellion against God. Peter, even in the 
very chapter where he speaks of not bringing a railing accusation^ 
must, on your principles, be condemned as practising what he 
so pointedly reproves. Jude, too, who in the same way refers 
to the example of the Archangel, will be censured as railing 
from the beginning to nearly the end of his epistle. Even the 
Apostle John, remarkable as he is for inculcating the grace of 
love, will be condemned as a railer for the manner in which he 
denounced the agitating and ambitious Diotrephes. 

Your often repeated charges against me of having railed at 
you are altogether groundless. I have indeed exposed your, con- 
duct in the light of truth, and expressed my strong conviction 
of its criminality in the sight of God. But it is one thing to follow 
the Scriptural command, ** Them that sin rebuke before all," and 
quite'another thing to incur the guilt, of railing. No, Sir, I 
have not railed at you, unless it be '^ railing " to convict you 
of a violation of the Divine law ; unless it be railing to hold 
up your evil principles to the light of truth ; unless it be railing 
to take away from you the last shred of apology by which you 
endeavour to cloak the sinfulness of your proceedings as a sub- 
ject and a minister. 

Had you, Sir, been treading in the footsteps of your re- 
spected fathers, had you not departed from their principles and 
doctrines, I should have been amazed at this disingenuous 
method of sheltering yourself from merited rebuke. But when 
I consider the downward path you have trod, formerly as a vin- 
dicator of the corruption of the Word of God, and now as a 
perverter of that Word, and a leader iil agitation against pay- 
ing tribute, it is but a small matter to find that one who has 
desecrated and wrested the Scriptures should deal so unscrupu- 
lously with the words of a fellow-creature. But, Sir, while I 
repudiate your charge of having railed at you, I will show you 
what is railing. 
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At the public meting beld iti October last to consider th^ 
propriety of fonniiig a Society for the Abolition of the Annuity 
Tax, you pleaded your ^' conscientious conviction" that it wa» 
contrary to your duty to pay that tax» while at |he same time' 
you spoke fayourably of f* some" of the ministers of the Estab-. 
lished Church in this city. But in what terms did your asso- 
ciates at tfiat meeting speak of the tohde of them ? *^ The 
^Totten Town G>uncils of Edinburgh** — ^mark the elegance of 
th^ expression-^^* The rotien Town Councils of Edinburgh, 
which, with the aid ^ the clergy of Edinburgh, had been the 
means of extending and consolidating the Annuity Tax^ 
TIkMre was no rational individual, no religious man who could 
defend a tax which was so unequal in its purpose, and so 
fraudtdenit with reference to the means of its imposition.^-* 
(Cheers.) This notable result" (of being employed for the 
behoof of the additional dergy,) << was accomplished by a sort 
of juggle betwixt the Town Council and the cleigy, who 
entered into a combination for the robbery of the citizens. In 
consequence of this cemhmationy the Annuity Tax was ex*' 
tended and consolidated on its present basis." This clause 
n the Tax *< had been surreptitiousfy carried, as haying been 
written by theihselTes, (the dei^,) and introduced at their 
own q>ecial request. (Cheers.) No, the truth was spoken ; 
very unpalateable it was, no doubt, to the Church Extend«is» 
who would willingly have hid from public observation the 
blessings which were showered on the people of Edinburgh by 
those ministers. The goods of the citizens would be taken 
and sold in the market-place. The campaign was now car- 
ried on as vigorously as ever by the clergy^— ^and all this for 
the. glory of God, and the good of the Church. (Cheers.) 
The clergy were resolved to exact their pound of flesh ; and 
there was no alternative but resistance. Let hinU not be tolfl 
that the clergy of Edinburgh were personally humane and 
mild men— protectors of the orphan and widow, while all the 
time they were living on the spoil of the orphan and widow. 
If there were a widow with but one cruse of oil in the city of 
Edinburgh, the clergy would not scruple to toAtf it from her, 
in payment of the Annuity Tax. They were gvilty oirobbfry 
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' and spoil ; and had made the table and meal pf the Liord 
« oanUmptitU:' 

Is it. possible toit any man of right feeling or sound principle 
to listen to this tissue of seunilitj, this catalogue of abominable 
cakunnies, this train of palpable and profligate felsehood, with- 
ovt enperieneing a thrill of indignation and horror. The defgy 
of Edinburgh are in your presence, Sir, held up to publie 
abhoirence, as monsteis of wickedness, as destitute of every 
tnoral and religious feeling, as guilty of hypocri^, covetous- 
Bess, extortion, chicanery, robbery, and the most heartless and 
deCberate viUany. Whiles as the climax of this tirade of 
wickedness, die name of God is profimely introduced I And 
not only is this torrent of abuse pouted out upon the clergy, 
to the outrage of every principle of Christianity and common 
decency, it i& also directed against the magistracy of £din<* 
burgh, in ntter ceotempt and defiance of the warnings of Scrip* 
tore. I am, indeed, folly aware that, by some of your associates 
at that meeting, an appeal to Scripture on this or any odier 
subject will be treated with ridicule and scorn. 

These atrocious invectives, not more disgusting for their 
vulgarity than distinguished for their contempt of truth, were 
hei^ied on Ae uAale, of the Established Qergy of Edinburgh* 
They are calumm^ which would not i^ply to the whole of the 
worst set of convicts in the bulksy under sentence of banishment* 
Here, then, is an example of railing,---*rai/ir^ of such a descrip* 
lion that, considering the character of those against whom it was 
di^i^ected, is without a parallel, — railing that remains to this day 
oncontiadieted and unrebuked* It was uttered at a meeting at 
4ehieh you bore a very conspicuous part, add has been circulated 
f»Xi and wide.. But you. Sir, have been silent^ Not a word of 
disapprobation %8ssafe» your lips ; not a line have you penned, 
amidst all yonr discourses and letters, to intimate your abhor*- 
geaee* of these monstrous calumnies. You have seen these rail* 
ing accusations associated in the newq)apers with the report of 
your.own speech; yet from. you no voice. of r^i;obation, not a 
whisper of shame or contiitum has reached the public ear. But 
the moment .that your own indefensible conduct is assailed, all 
your sensitive/ feelings are aroused ; you are loud and earnest in 
proclaiming your abhorrence of railing, and your own incapacity 
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to contend in that kind of warCeire. ' ** I must not^*" you say^ 
** render railing for railing, — ^in such a combat I would be sure 

* to come off at the worse." But after reeeiying such a lesson 
from your friends, and witnessing such an exhibition, you cannot 
plead that you have not studied in a good school, and under the 
tuition of accomplished masters. Nor can it be said, that to 
yourself it has been without profit, for in what terms have you 
spoken in the appendix to your discourses, in a passage to 
which, in a preceding letter, I have referred, of the whole of 
the clergy of the Established Church in Edinburgh, and else- 
where ? In alluding to their purpose to extend the preaching 
of the Gospel, you express yourself in the following words : — 
*< A more monstrous cold*blooded attempt to injure a set of 
^ men who, by their assiduous labours, have deserved well of 

* their country, and who are guilty of no crime but that they 

* are not of the Established Church, was never formed." A 
sentence expressive of deeper malignity, and grosser exaggera- 
tion, evincing at the sametime a more daring disregard of the 
command not to ^* judge," it will be impossible to produce. And 
again, with what violence, on another occasion, have you vented 
your indignation at once against the law and the Government 
of your country I Upon your goods being distrained on account 
of your rebellion against that law, while you proclaim it in terms 
the most bitter and virulent, you complain that you are ^* legally 
^ robbed I " These specimens sufficiently prove that you are 
no mean practitioner at railing. But as to the aforesaid meet- 
ing, do not flatter yourself that you can be exonerated firom the 
guilt of participation in all that belongs to it. You stand in 
the position of him of whom it is said, ^* When thou sawest a 
^ thief, then thou consentedst with him." At your meeting, 
too, as is well attested, sentiments of the most seditious descrip- 
tion were uttered, and to crown the whole, you. Sir, in die 
niidst of this shameful scene, arose and proclaimed your deli- 
berate determination to bid defiance to the laws of your country. 
. Is this. Sir, a specimen of the meetings of those who, like 
yourself, choose to be distinguished by the appellation of " Vo- 
< luntaries ? " Then, let not all who conscientiously differ from 
the Established Church, be supposed to be involved in the de- 
gradation of such a confederacy. Many of them, shocked as 
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they are with conduct like yours^ tod abhorriog proceedings so 
diauietrically opposed to the Word of Grod, so contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel, and the mind that was in Christ, will, from 
the bottom of th«r hearts, ezchum with the patriarch of old, 
*^ Of my soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their as- 
* sembly, mine honour, be not thou united I " 

Now, Sir, it may be asked, independently of the extraordi- 
nary part you acted in asserting your irdbellious purpose to resist 
the payment of a legal tax, was it proper in you to countenance 
such a meeting by your presence ? Was it giving such an ex- 
ample as was becoming, or might have been expected, of a 
minister of the Gospel ? What effect is your presence, in 
agitating meetings, calculated to produce in your own congre- 
gation, and on Christians in general ? Has their attendance 
at such meetings, has their association with scoffers, and 
brawlers, and utterers of sedition, a tendency to promote in 
them the fear of Grod ? Is it calculated to induce them to 
** lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty,*' 
to be thankful to God for the high and distinguii^ed privileges 
they enjoy--^privileges such as Christians in no other country 
and no other age of the world ever enjoyed for so long a period. 
Does not their listening to exaggerated statements, inflamma- 
tory hajrangues, and deliberate falsehood, tend to stir up in 
them the most malignant passions, to teach them to become 
'* murmurers, and complainers, walking after their own lusts ? " 
You have appealed, but for a very different purpose, to the 
practice of the early Christians. Is there any thing like that 
turbulence of spirit which is fostered at such meetings, counte- 
nanced by their example, or by the instructions which they re* 
ceived from the Apostles of the Lord ? Were they not, on the 
contrary, distinguished as the ^^ quiet in the land ? " This, 
Sir, it is as completely beyond your power successfully to con- 
trovert, as it is to establish your assertion, that they ever refused 
to pay tribute. 

What a melancholy spectacle was presented by the conduct 
of some professed Christians, who, not very long ago, did not 
scrufde to unite in this city with Papists, Socinians, and Ii^dels, 
with unbelievers m religion, and the disaffected in politics, for 
the purpose of doing honour to Mr CConnell in h» journey 
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Ihroagb Scotland. Theyappeared to lose sight of iheir duty 
towards God, and their obligations towards the GoTernoient 
aad Constitiition of dieir country. They seemed to merge, in 
the excitement of the moment, all reeoUeetion iof die Uood- 
stained career of that tudmlettt agitator. But these^ Sir, are 
the effects of examples 13ce yours, and of sudi Neological expo^ 
sitions of the Scriptures as your discourses exhibit.. It .is tone 
for all who fear God, and haTe hitherto been seduced from die 
path of duty, to withdraw themsehes from scenes so dishonpur-* 
able to Him whom they profess to senre, so abhorrent to OYery 
Christiui principle, and so ruinous to their own souls. 

In conclusion^ I remark that there is oot an argument con* 
tained in your publicatiQus which can be regarded as furnishing 
an apology for your most, unjustifiable resistance to the Annuity 
Tax. You have resorted to every raediod which perverted 
ingenuity and practised so^iistry could inspent, to porplex your 
antagonists and shelter yourself from blame. But, Sir, your 
efforts have been fruitless. The wealmeBs of your arguments^ 
the disingenuousness of your statements, and the inaccuracy of 
ycair fiicts have all been exposed. Your attadc upon the md^ 
sersality of the Apoi^lic prec^t, must, soJong as it is jmre*' 
pented of, remain a blot on ^nir character as a theologian, and 
proves you to bean unsound expositor. of the Scriptures, a inost 
insufficient and dangerous guide. Your libel on the eady 
'Christians, in like manner, testifies against your honesty as'a 
disputant i whilp your misquotation of Tertullian proved your 
disregard of candour. De^ly impressed with the evils oi wU^ 
you have made yourself publicly ginlty, and with, the danger cf 
your example, both as a member of oiv^ society, and a perverter 
«f the Word of God, I have considered it to be imy duty: to 
speak of your aberrations in strong language. Bub I have not 
railed at you. This chaige I have answered, and have shown 
with what grace it comes from one who bore so prominent a 
part at the meeting in October to promote the abolition of die 
Annuity Tax — ^from you. Sir, who, notwithstanding the atro- 
cbus calumnies then utteredr-^^ilumnies that not only fliAonQur 
Christianity, but are a disgrace to a civilised country«-4iave 
n^ver raised your voice against them ; but^ on the contrary, 
havB' since contributed to them from yoi^ own stores an im- 
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pofftant addition* You have said that your *^ position is not, in 
^ itoel^ an enviable one/' That you must indeed fbel this th^e 
can' be little doubt ; in the end, however, it may prove to yoci 
beneficial. Your condueiy in this busaness and the discussion 
taiwhich it has given rise^ will be the means, it is to be h<^ped^ 
of leading others who, without due .conskieration^ had entered 
on.ih^ same path with yourself, and bten swayed by your 
exaoqple, to reflect on what they have been doings It may 
pDoduce iu their minds a salutary and permanent conviction that 
the aolliority of Civil Government, as the ordinance of God, is 
not to be resisted, nor the law of their country, as the ordinance 
of man^ violated with impunity. < 

. Be assured, Sir, you entered on no enviable path when you 
reaol(ved to refuse the paymmit of a tax, and bid d^ance to the 
laws by which you ase protected. You may, indeed, be gr^t>« 
ed with the applause of political zealots and factious partisans, 
but this will be a poor compensation for the sacrifice of your 
duty and iheiprostitotton of your sacred callmg. It may not be 
agreeable to you to have your determination spoken of as crimi- 
nal in the sight of man, and rebellious towards God. You may 
strive to palliate the guilt you are contracting by the unwarrant- 
ed limitations and exceptions by which you make void the Divine 
law. And, finally, you may think to silence the voice of re- 
buke by calumniating the motives of your opponents. You 
may mistake rudeness for dignity, and the language of vituper- 
ation for the triumphant tone of confidence inspired by a good 
cause. But all will not sufiice. You cannot shroud yourself 
from censure beneath the doak of indifference ; and, undeterred 
by your invectives, I shall not be prevented at any proper time, 
or in any proper place, from fully commenting, as I once before 
did, on your public conduct, whenever it may appear that, in so 
doing, I shall be enabled to counteract the evil of your ex- 
ample, to rebuke open sin, and subserve the cause of righteous- 
ness and truth. 

For the present I have concluded my intended remarks on 
your conduct, unless by any reply you may make, or, owing to 
other circumstances, it shall appear necessary to say more. 
In your note of November 28, you allude to a passage in your 
former history to which I judged it proper to recal * your atten- 
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tion, inasmuch as it relates to conduct ibr which you hate 
never expressed your contrition, although it was attended with 
circumstances of no ordinary criminality. It is indeed matter 
of astonishment, after all that then took place, that you should 
have the courage to come forward as a leader in resisting the 
Annuity Tax, or in any otiher cause. You say ^^ Dr Brown is 

* quite ready to stand by the award of any unprejudiced judge^ 

* who may think it worth his while to read the documents to 

* which Mr Haldane has referred." This language does not 
indicate a very confident persuasion that you could pass through 
this ordeal like gold from the furnace. But I beg to remind 
you that the question as to your conduct, on that occasion, is 
of a public nature, and, if it is again to be made the subject 
of investigation, it must not be privately dealt with, but publicly 
and fully canvassed, and the documents must all be exhibited. 
This is the more necessary, as it has a very direct bearing on 
your present proceedings, especially regarding the nature of 
your two discourses. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

ROBERT HALDANE. 



P.S. — Since the above letters have appeared, Dr Brown 
has published a short advertisement, stating that he deems it 
unnecessary to reply, and asserting that the main argument in 
his Lecture has been evaded, and every thing like reasoning 
in them answered by anticipation. This will probably remind 
the reader of a remark which has been noticed in these letters, in 
relation to a former passage in Dr Brown's history, respecting 
another of his assertions, that it was ^^one of the most audacious 

• attempts ever made by a Christian minister to carry a point 

* by mere hardihood of reckless asseveration. 
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The EVIDENCES and AUTHORITY of DIVINE REVELA- 
TION ; beinff a View of the Testimony of the Law and the Prophets 
to the Messilm, with the subsequent Testimonies. By Robert Hal- 
DANE, Esq. 

The foUowing is am extraet fram a revmo m the ChrisHan Observer of the 
first edUUm of this worh, which in the present edition is greathf enlarged, 

" It is not our dengn to institute a comparison between Mr Haldane and his 
predecessors ; but thus much we may confidently affirm, because we are fully 
borne out in the statement by the work before us, that in a deep sense of the 
importance of the subject, in extensive acquaintance with the best authors, both 
ancient and modem, whose information and reasonings it was important to col- 
lect, or whose errors and heresies it might be useful to expose or refute, — ^in 
powers of discriminating between genuine truth and its counterfeits, and of 
presenting his matter in a clear and convincing light,— 4n these qualifications 
for such an undertaking, and unquestionably these are in the first class of quali- 
fications, Mr Haldane has been surpassed by few of those who have gone before 
him. . . We must dose our remarks on these interesting volumes. It seems to 
have been the Author's desigpn to set forth the Gospel both as the truth of God 
and as the grace of God, wUch bringeth salvation. In that design he has com- 
pletely succeeded." 

Also, in royal 18mo., inice Ss. 6<f., Fourth Edition^ enlarged. 

On INSPIRATION ; or, the BOOKS of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS proved to be canonical, and their verbal Inspiration 
maintained and established : with an account of the introduction and 
character of the Apocrypha. By Robert Haldane, Esq. 

Extract from the Presbyterian Remew, 

'* The number of editions through which this volume has already passed, in- 
dicates sufficiently the estimation in which it is held by the public. The author 
is right when he states, that the subject is one of the very highest importance ; 
and perhaps he is right also in thinking, that the exigencies of the times call 
for such a publication. Upon the whole, if we may venture to judge from our 
own experience, we promise our readers much gratification from the perusal of 
this volume. It is a well written book, on a most important subject." 

The First Edition of 
EXPOSITION of the FIVE FIRST CHAPTERS of the 
EPISTLE to the ROMANS ; with Remarks on the Commentaries 
of Dr Macknight, Professor Tholuck, and Professor Moses Stuart. 
By Robert Haldai^b, Esq. 12mo., pp. 501. (The Third Edition 
of this Volume will be Published in a few days.) 

Hamii^ton, Adams, and Co., Booksellers, Paternoster Row, London ; 
Whyte, Edinburgh ; and Cabson, Dublin. 

Extract from the Presbyterian Review and Religious Journal, — Mag, 1836. 

** We took up this volume with no ordinary expectations. Its author's works 
on the Evidence of Christianity and the Inspiration of the Scriptures, have 
proved him to be so able a maintainer and defender of the truth, and have been 
go distinguished for comprehensive and vigorous thinking, that an announce- 
ment of a comment on Romans, from his pen, was identified in our mind with 
the promise of a bold and successful vindication of the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel. Our anticipations have been more than realized. There is, in this 
Exposition, all his usual simplicity and terseness of statement, and all his usual 
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firmness and fidtlifblnesfl of adfaerenee to evangelicil doctrine, with even more 
dian his usual grasp and compass of thought. Occasioned prindpally by the 
republication in this country, under high auspices, of Professor Stuart's work 
on the Epistle to the Romans, it has especial reference to the errors of that 
calm and unimpassioned, but inaccurate and dangerous writer ; while it con- 
tains many most just and useful aniimadveraiona- on the subdued Neok^ of 
Thcduck, and the frigid oiticism and strange pertersions of Macknight. On i^ 
the topics of great and fundamental moment, which meet us in the first five 
diapters of the Epistle, it presents us with liie largest and loftiest views. It 
holds forth the genuine doctrines of grace in their due prominence, and unfolds, 
with singular beauty and effect, the way in which every part of the Divine deal- 
ings wil£ man contributes to their illustratiou. And although, being chiefly 
intended as a counteractive to doctrinal errors, and being founded on a piurely 
doctrinal part of the Epistle, its main character is that of a work in dogmatic 
theology,^.^till Hr Haldane has never fallen into the too common mistake that, 
in order to be rational, we must be cold — ^that, in order rightly to investigate^ 
we must cease to feel — ^that, in order to ascertain what the mystery of Christ 
imports we must set aside, for a time, its warm and living influence on the 
active principles of the inner man. On the contrary, amid much of dear and 
sound statement, of acute analysis, and of strong and energetic controversial 
writing, we meet, not unfirequently, with profound practical remarks, with 
glowing and ardent descriptions of Gospel blessings, with those gentle breathings 
of sweetness, which show how fragrant to the mind of die writer is the message 
of mercy which is engaging his meditations. Although we love philology in its 
own place, we can imagine nothing more refreshing than, after being engaged 
for a time on the dry discussions of Tholuck, or the still more sterile pages of 
Stuart, to turn to the rich and fertile veins of thought which are opened up in 
the volumes of Calvin and Haldane. When commentary is written in the style 
which the former class of writers have adopted, the mind, occupied with the 
minutiae of language, overlooks the great lineaments of thougl^t, and, haying 
little nutriment ministered to it, is never brought to stretch and expand itself; 
in that pursued by the latter class, while the signs obtain a due measure of re- 
gard, and abundant exerdse is given for closeness of attention, the thing signi- 
fied is viewed in all its multiplied relations, and a light is thrown upon it, not 
merely by the minute research of the scholar, but by the enlarged contem- 
plations of the divine.... Of the learning which appears in Stuart and Tholuck, 
it (Mr Haldane's work) embodies the results, while it wants the ostenta- 
tion. In ingenuity, it is equal to Turretine ; in theological accuracy, supe- 
rior. Equally sound with Brown of Wamphray, it has none of its weari- 
someness. It is at least as jadidous as Scott; and more terse, pointed, and 
discursive. The only commentary of Romans that we have read which it 
does not excel, is that of Calvin. Had Melancthon been less scholastic, and on 
some points more dedded, his comment, with its noble prolegomena, might 
have held as high a place as any. But as the case is, Calvin and Haldane stand 
alone — ^the possessors, as expositors of this Epistle, of nearly equal honours. . . 
The two, tf^en together, will come near our concepticm of a perfect commen- 
tary ; and the reader, who wishes completely to master the doctrine of justifi- 
cation as developed by Paul, we strongly recommend to study them both." 



Reviews of Volume Second of EXPOSITION of EPISTLE to the 
ROMANS. Chap. vi. — ^x. Second Edition. By Robert Hal- 
dane, Esq. 

Extract from the Covetianter, — Belfast, July, 1837. 

" Mr Haldane*s former works have done valuable service to the Church : 
they are so full, perspicuous, and masterly, that they deserve to be regarded as 
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standard works on the sulijects which they diacuM. The Exposition of the 
Romans we consider to be one of the most uaefiily as it is one of the ablest of 
Mr Haldane's works. The author's views are eminently Scriptural, and accord 
with those of our excellent Westminster Standards. In all cases he states, 
with admirable precision and accuracy, the sense of the inspired writer, and the 
connection of isolated expressions with his arguments ; the errors of former 
commentators are explicitly stated, and ably refoted ; and the practical reflee- 
tions are brought forward with mvdi eogency and earnestness. We gyre it our 
wamest reeooameDdstion. Under the blessing of the Church's Head, we look 
to it as a means well adapted to arrest the progress of those loose and dangerous 
sentiments, to which an overweening fondness for Grerman critics and expositors 
has given currency, in our day, and to expose the specious sophistry of the 
Ara^iian delusion. We know no better book on the subject to recommend to 
students for the ministry, and to ministers who are set for the defence of the 
truth: and it goes fiarth with our earnest desires, that, through the blessing of 
the Spirit, it may powerfully tend to elucidate and recommend the fidth which 
was once delivered to the saints." 

Extract from the Edinburgh Chrtstian Instructor. — August, 1837* 

** We desire to bless God that it hath pleased him to raise up such an advo- 
cate for sound doctrine, and such an able opponent of error as Mr Robert Hal- 
dane. We have examined the second volume of his Exposition with care, and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be an able, and truly Scriptural 
illustration of the word and truth of God. We can safely say that the work 
before us is far more than a merely orthodox exposition. It is dear and 
masterly in its development of principles. It is bold and decided in its tone, 
because the Word of God which it illustrates and defends, is so. Among the 
many excellent practical illustrations of particular topics with which it abounds, 
we notice specially those on adoption ; on assurance ; on the inward conflict 
betwixt the flesh and Spirit ; and on the distinctive features of Christian obe- 
dience. We recommend the work most cordially to the attention of ministers, 
preachers, and students in Theology ; satisfied as we are, that even the * scientific 
Theologian ' may ponder its pages without any detriment either to his science 
or his taste ; while we are sure that its lessons will tend, by the blessing of 
God, to refine the one, and to sanctify and ennoble the other." 

Extract from the Presbyterian Review, — November, 1837. 

" We had, not long ago, the pleasure of introducing to our readers the first 
volume of Mr Haldane's valuable Exposition, — ^we have now the pleasure of 
announcing his second. We welcome him again into this field of labour as 
cordially as before ; and we are sure that those of our friends who have any 
right idea of what sort of expositor he is, will heartily join us in this welcome. ... 
We regard this part of the work (on die seventh chapter) as a very full and 
rich exhibition of Christian experience, as the former parts had been of Chris- 
tian doetrine....Here (the eighth chapter) we think Mr Haldane peculiarly ad- 
mirable. As usual, he investigates each clause, analyzes each expression.... Mr 
Haldane has most ably defended (in the ninth chapter) the plain and literal 
interpretation of the verses in question.... We trust that it (this work) is 
destined to give a tone to the hermeneutics of our age, to prevent any contami- 
nation with the noxious influences of a Continental atmosphere. It may be, 
that God may have raised up Mr Haldane, and sent him forth as His instrument 
for recalling us to the freshness of our first love, and the purity of our first 
fiuth.' 
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